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SOCIALISM 


THE excitement of the recent General Election is over, and 
therefore it is the right time to put before Labour such reasons 
_ and arguments as it is desirable that should be considered before 
the next election. Just after, and not just before, a General 
Election is the time for redson. Just before an election nobody 
will listen to or consider the arguments of opponents, for their 
| minds are already made up. As a very shrewd Socialist work- 
ing man once put it in conversation with me, ‘It is quite 
useless to try and argue before an election. We are then out to 
fight under our colours, and we don’t go to Conservative meetings, 
or if we do go, it is only to heckle or boo. If you have got any- 
thing to say to us, the time is after and between elections. Then 
we can be got to listen, and then we have time to consider what 
we hear.’ This isa psychological and political fact which Socialists 
do not forget, but which Conservatives usually do forget. And 
with ‘ Socialism in our time ’ looming ahead of us, there is enough, 
in all conscience, to reason about. 

As the Socialist Party has at last found its way to temporary 
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and modified power in Great Britain, it has become vitally 
important that Labour should understand the tremendous 
danger into which it is running and should earnestly consider 
and reconsider the economic theory of Socialism in the light of 
modern experience and knowledge, because Socialism may destroy 
the whole system on which the economic life of the people has 
hitherto been successfully based, and substitute a brand-new 
theoretical economic system which has so far completely failed 
where fully tried. 

Let us here pause for a moment before going further to con- 
sider shortly what experience so far has proved in this connexion. 
To begin with, what has our present economic system, which it is 
proposed to destroy, done for Labour? Capitalism or private 
enterprise or self-interest, or whatever name we please to give 
the system or right of private property, has done, and is still 
doing, wonders for Labour, though naturally it cannot do every- 
thing all at once. The answer to what has Capitalism done for 
Labour is a sevenfold answer. We will put it very shortly. 
First, it has enabled Labour to live and multiply in an ever- 
increasing degree, to the unprecedented extent of eighteenfold in 
four centuries since the modern system began with the discovery 
of America. Secondly, it has enabled Labour, whilst multiplying 
with such extraordinary rapidity, to improve its standard of life 
to a degree that a short century ago would have been thought 
a hopeless dream. Thirdly, it has enabled, and is enabling, the 
manual labourers to obtain an ever-increasing share of the ever- 
increasing value of production and to become capitalists them- 
selves in vast and ever-increasing numbers. Fourthly, it has 
enabled Labour in Great Britain to throw upwards during the last 
century no less than about 8,000,000 of what is called the inter- 
mediate class—that is, small business people above weekly wages 
and yet below income tax level. This is more than double the 
whole population of England when the modern system began. 
This alone is a marvellous performance. Fifthly, Capitalism has 
enabled many millions of working men to save enough to emigrate 
to empty lands and prosperity beyond the sea, and to build up 
the 50,000,000 Anglo-Saxons across the ocean. Before the war 
about 1,000,000 workers on an average every four years emigrated 
from the United Kingdom on their own savings. Sixthly, it has 
enabled so vast a sum, over 300,000,000/. annually, to be devoted 
to social services for the people, that a hundred years or even 
fifty years ago it would have appeared the fantasy of a wild 
optimist. Seventhly, it has enabled Labour, originally rude, un- 
couth and illiterate, to obtain free education, and to produce such 
educated men as the Labour leaders of the present day, the very 


men who ask in the House of Commons, ‘ What has Capitalism 
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done for Labour?’ Their own existence is an answer to their 
own question. 

The truth is that Labour is discontented to-day, not because 
it is not already getting all, and more than all, it has ever hoped 
for in the past, but simply because human nature is such that 
man is never satisfied, because the appetite grows with what it 
feeds upon, and because the more wants you satisfy the more 
wants you create. As somebody well phrased it, ‘Man wants but 
little here below, just a little more than he has got.’ So discontent 
must ever remain more or less chronic, and its presence to-day is 
no argument whatever against private property, or that Capitalism 
has not proved itself a layer of golden eggs for Labour. On the 
other hand, what has Socialism, where fully tried, done for 
Labour? In Russia, where Socialism has had absolutely free 
scope, it has undeniably done to Labour, so far, not good, but 
infinite harm. Has this failure of Socialism thus far been due to 
exterior circumstances which can be avoided, or to interior 
defects which cannot be avoided? That is the question which 
we now have to reason out with Labour. 

It has been to most people a great surprise that 8,000,000 
electors, nearly a third of the total electorate, have voted Socialist, 
but it may be safely affirmed that not one in a hundred of them, 
and probably not one in ten, properly understood what they were 
voting for, or could have even rightly defined Socialism if they 
were asked. It is curious how few people that one meets do 
understand what Socialism is, or have ever really attempted to 
envisage to what results it must lead if it be consistently and 
completely carried out. For the last thirty years I have often 
discussed things with Socialists of all sorts and of all camps, and 
I make the above assertion as a matter of experience. Socialism 
is ‘ the nationalisation of all the means of production, exchange 
and distribution.’ If you subscribe to the word ‘ all,’ you are a 
Socialist ; if you do not, you are not a Socialist. But what does 
the word ‘all,’ consistently carried out, mean? It means, and 
must mean, everything except the house or rooms in which you 
live and the clothes in which you stand up. How many of the 
8,000,000 who voted Socialist had attempted to envisage the 


results of this basic fact ? How many would have voted Socialist 
if they had properly realised it? Professed and militant Socialists 
of many years’ standing themselves do not understand these 
things, at least none that I have ever met, and still less their 
converts of yesterday. Ask a Socialist to describe in detail the 
working of a real complete socialistic State, and you will find that 
he will very soon land himself in the most hopelessly insurmount- 
able difficulties. No one can tell you, for example, if Socialism 
in power should or will allow wages of ability or not, or only 
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equal remuneration for all work ; nor how Socialism is going to 
nationalise ‘ all the means of production, exchange and distribu- 
tion’; nor how it is to avoid the conscription of labour and telling 
everybody off not to the work they wish to do, but to whatever 
sort of work the State orders them to do; nor how it is to avoid 
the greatest and most hopeless tyranny ever seen in the world, 
as in Russia. 

I once spent a whole afternoon in discussing this matter with 
one of the most able and influential and knowledgable Socialists 
of our nation on the principle of saying ‘ Granted for the time 
being’ to every statement he made, till he had finished his 
development of a socialistic State. It came very roughly to this, 
that everything in Great Britain must be nationalised, including, 
for example, all industry, trade and business, all agriculture, and 
even all newspapers and books ; that each trade must be worked 
by a sort of elected committee or junta, and that these must 
choose from amongst themselves a supreme committee or council 
to co-ordinate the whole, which supreme industrial junta, com- 
mittee, or council will have the power to allot the requisite amount 
of labour in accordance with the fluctuating demand for labour 
in each trade as the foreign demand for its products ebbs and 
flows. This means that each person will have to do mot that 
work which he or she chooses, but that work which he or she is 
told off to do, thus putting in the hands of this junta, committee, 
or council the most complete irresponsible and absolute power 
over every man or woman that the world has ever heard of, a 
power greater than any yet known on earth except in Russia, a 
power so great and without remedy or appeal that its abuse by 
its holders will be irresistible. For example, nobody will be able 
to publish in Great Britain any newspaper, book, pamphlet, or 
article which is contrary to the opinion of the committee, junta, 
or council of the nationalised Press, any more than they can in 
Russia to-day. It means the extinction of all liberty of thought, 
of all liberty of work, and complete subservience to an omnipotent 
bureaucracy, which will be able to punish any disobedience by 
telling the offender off to do scavenger work, for example, in 
some town far from his or her family and friends. In order to 
prevent these elected industrial juntas, committees, or councils, 
through ignorance, utterly destroying the production of the 
nation, he considered that such wages of ability will have to be 
allowed as will induce the best brains of the nation to go in for 
the management of industry, even to the rate of roool. or 10,000/. 
a year if that were found needful. So that apparently, as soon 
as private property has been destroyed, a new plutocracy will 
be formed again. If wages of ability be not allowed, if the 
only alternative, equal remuneration for all labour, manual or 
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mental, be carried out, as was attempted in Russia, then industry 
will be ruined, and with it the wage-fund of labour, by ignorant 
and inefficient management. So true Socialism apparently offers 
us a tyranny as yet unheard of, coupled with the alternatives of 
industrial ruin or a new plutocracy. 

Other Socialists will disagree with much of this, no doubt, 
because there is really no practical application of Socialism on 
which they agree at all when once they have enunciated their 
formula ‘the nationalisation of all the means of production, 
exchange and distribution.’ Once amongst twenty fairly repre- 
sentative Socialists I stated that I could put them all at logger- 
heads in five minutes, and in reply to a challenge to try I refused 
at the moment. But a minute or two later, when they were off 
their guard, I casually asked one if he believed in the wages of 
ability or not. He said ‘ Yes,’ but his next-door neighbour 
contradicted him, the dispute spread, and in five minutes they 
were all debating the point as hard as they could argue. I 
then pointed out that I had done as I had said, upon which 
they laughed and agreed to adjourn the debate. That was 
merely a joke, but illustrates how completely Socialists differ 
amongst themselves on the most fundamental ideas of Socialism. 
Everybody knows, or should know, that there are at least half a 
dozen different and hostile camps, ranging from evolutionary to 
revolutionary, in the Socialist Party, and that the representatives 
of the mildest evolutionary camp are put forward at first as 
representing the whole, so as not to alarm the electorate too soon. 
But behind the evolutionists are the extremists and revolutionists, 
and the latter are those who will finally dictate the Socialist 
policy if Socialism in two or three years (at the next General 
Election) obtains only fifty more members than it has got at 
present. 

These different camps in the Socialist Party, ranging as they 
do from mild evolutionary to wild revolutionary and communistic 
with various intermediate groups, differ so much in their views 
that[it is difficult to find any important points on which they 
agree except a common allegiance to Karl Marx’s antiquated 
exposition of Socialism according to the industrial conditions of 
his day. Since Marx wrote his book such enormous industrial 
changes have taken place that Marxian Socialism is quite out 
of accord with the present industrial conditions. Yet it is a 
strange but undeniable fact that Karl Marx’s work, Capital, with 
all its anachronisms, is still the Bible of Socialism, despite what 
anyone may advance in its depreciation. The vast majority of 
Socialists have not really been taught anything at all by Russian 
experience so far; consequently no Socialist leader can openly 
repudiate Marx without the danger of being himself repudiated 
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by his comrades and supporters. We are therefore compelled to (A) 
consider Marxist or Marxian Socialism as still the only official | the ar 
form of Socialism, whether it be evolutionary or revolutionary, | black, 
It is, however, so out of accord with the industrial conditions (B 
of the present time that its consistent application cannot be | and e 
attempted to-day without industrial disaster, as Lenin found in | yatior 
Russia. Have industrial conditions altered so completely as to (Cc 
render Socialism itself simply the road to industrial ruin, so that it | desire 
is therefore absolutely necessary to admit this fact and to adopt (LD 
a neo-Socialism instead based on the rights of man, on the right equal 
of private property ?—that is the question which Labour has (E 
now most earnestly to ask itself before it is too late. (F 
Let us assume, to start with, that the Socialist leaders are | ‘ chai 
sincerely anxious to improve the economic life of the people and | progr 
not to destroy it. Let us assume, therefore, that they will can t 
sincerely welcome an opportunity to convince themselves, by the (C 
most thorough inquiry possible, that they are leading Labour to and | 
betterment, and not to impoverishment, degradation and misery, and : 
as has resulted in Russia. If, however, contrary to our assump- T 
tion, they are merely using the popular slogan of Socialism asa | to b 
catspaw to office, power, and salary, if they are not really desirous hype 
of bettering the economic life of the people, if they do not mind, hyp 
for their own ends, risking the impoverishment and degradation colle 
of labour, then they will oppose an inquiry. If, on the other hand, y: 
they be, as we assume, sincere in their professed desire to do good do v 
and not harm to the people, then they will certainly welcome, and grea 
contribute their utmost to, such an impartial inquiry as is here D, | 
proposed. It is necessary now to show, as a beginning, that seve 
Marxian Socialism has not even been properly thought out. half 
] 
nect 
Marxian Socialism, the official form of Socialism at present, the 
must be judged in accordance with its claim to be a world-social reat 
doctrine of world-wide validity and application. ‘ Workers of has 
the world, unite.’ Marxists agree that Marxism, to be successful, pec 
must be universal, for otherwise all fluid capital will fly to safe nat 
non-Socialist countries. The complexity and interrelatedness of of. 
all human relationships, as shown by anthropology, history, and 
present-day experiences, are so great that the omission from grc 
consideration of any one of the chief groups of factors concerned 
will vitiate any conclusion or theory formed. Further, the Bu 
attempt to put into practice any theory based on such omission nol 
can only lead to disastrous failure. dif 
The fundamental factors, requiring experimental observation al 
and co-ordination, of any world-social or economic theory may 









be roughly placed in seven chief groups, as follows :- 
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led to (A) The racial differences (physical, mental and economic) and 
ficial | the antagonisms of the five great races: yellow, brown, white, 
nary. | black, and red. 

tions (B) The national differences inside the races (mental, physical / 
t be and economic, and religious) and the resurgent assertive spirit of 
id in | nationality. 





(C) The fundamental psychological attributes, instincts, and 
desires common to all humanity. 

(D) The variations, mental and physical, or natural in- 
equalities of men at birth, which produce economic inequalities. 

(E) The principle of heredity. 

(F) The principle of evolution, of becoming, of flux, of 
‘changing order, orderly change’ in all biological and social 
progress, so that no economic conditions and no economic theory 
can be permanent. 

(G) The purely economic question of production, exchange, 
and distribution, with its two required sets of data, capitalistic 
and socialistic. 

The data of each of these seven great groups of factors require 
to be collected, carefully sifted, and co-ordinated before any 
hypothesis can be formed which can claim to be a scientific 
hypothesis. Any hypothesis formed previous to this necessary 
collection of data is merely a speculation. 































nd, Apply the above axiom to the Marxian hypothesis, and what 
od do we find? We find the extraordinary fact that of all the seven 
nd great groups of factors, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, six of them, A, B, C, 
“Te D, E, F, were not taken into consideration at all, and of the 
at seventh, G, only half its data were considered, the capitalistic 

half, as the socialistic data were not then available. 

But equal consideration of all the seven groups of factors is 

necessary, and omission of the majority produced a speculative 
it, theory, attractive but impossible of application owing to the 
al reaction of the omitted factors, and whose attempted application 
of has led in Russia (after making all allowances for difficulties 
I, peculiar to that country), and must apparently lead in every 
fe nation which attempts it, to the economic ruin and degradation 
at of the people. 
d Let us consider for a moment the reaction of A, B, C, D, E, F 
a groups of factors on half of G by itself. 
d (A) ‘ Workers of the world, unite,’ runs the Marxist cry. 
. But yellow, brown, black, white, and red workers cannot and will 
: not unite, because their standards of life are fundamentally 





different and incompatible. The 400,000,000 Chinese alone can 
always under-work, under-cut, under-live, under-breed the 
browns or whites, wherever they are, once given an equal oppor- 


tunity todoso. The American, Australian, New Zealand, South 
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African working men know this so well that they will not have it 
on any account whatever. They would resist it in arms. They 
cannot and will not unite, economically or socially. 

(B) Marxism, if it is to be possible, says Lenin—and all 
Socialists agree—must be universal, international. Inter- 
nationalism can only be directive if there be some admitted 
central authority. But the spirit of nationalism is so strong 
(most insurgent of all in the newest nations) that the nations 
refuse to subordinate their sovereign rights or vital interests to 
any central international authority. The limitations of the 
League of Nations prove this. It can never become more than 
a very useful instrument of co-ordinated regulation, not of 
direction. 

(C) The Marxian hypothesis, even in its most evolutionary 
forms, demands a change in human nature for any possibility of 
success. But the elements of human nature do not change 
—at least, have not changed to any appreciable extent during 
recorded history for the last 3000 years. In a word, at bottom, 
the mainspring of human nature is egoism as the basis of mutual 


aid, whereas Marxism demands altruism as the basis of mutual 
aid. Again, human nature will not work more than it is forced 
to do by circumstances. Marxism assumes, without data, 
that it would, and on this rock went to pieces productively in 
Russia. Human nature desires private property; Marxism 
would abolish it. Marxism ignores the fact that human nature 
demands that its economic life be based on the principle of self- 
interest. Human nature demands liberty. Marxism leads to 
the conscription of labour, the negation of liberty. Human 
nature demands the family life based on the inheritance of 
property by children, which Marxism would abolish. And so on. 
Ignoring the elements of human nature is a fatal defect, and 
brought about the ruinous failure of Marxist production in 
Russia. 

(D) Marxism makes no allowance adequate to its importance 
for the great natural inequalities of men at birth, beyond a very 
feeble effort to shirk the difficulty by curtly stating that skilled 
is a multiple of unskilled labour. But the differences are so great 
and complex, and in such infinite variety, that in practice it is not 
possible to carry out any satisfactory method of this speculative 


multiplication, as proved in Russia. Hence another reason of 
Marxist failure. 


(E) The best possible leadership is necessary for the self- 
preservation, for the success, of a nation, political, military or 
economic. These best qualities of leadership are hereditary, as 


proved by modern experience and science. The civil war neces- 
sary before complete Marxism can be enforced—for men will not 
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give up all they value without a fight—destroys the classes possess- 
ing these hereditary qualities in the greatest degree. Hence, as a 
whole, only inferior leadership is left, as seen again in Russia. 
Inferior leadership means inefficiency of those led, of the rank 
and file. 

(F) The flux, the ‘ changing order, orderly change,’ of human 
societies is so constant that the conditions of one age are fallacious 
if used dogmatically as data for those’of another, and any theory 
founded only on such outworn data must be equally fallacious. 
The Marxists forget this when they cite as authoritative the 
economic theory or speculation formulated by Marx in the middle 
of last century, since which period so many and so great changes 
have occurred. Marx himself overlooked it, for, while recognising 


the evolution of economic changes, he thought his analysis of 
Capitalism permanent, whereas it was only an analysis of a 
passing phase. Nearly all his capitalistic data, as regards the 
abuses of Capitalism on which his theory rests for justification, 
have, since his time, in Western Europe been regulated away. 
(G) In the time of Marx the only experimental data of experi- 


ence were capitalistic data, the data of Capitalism undeveloped 
and unregulated. Since then even the capitalistic data have 
changed, for the worst abuses of capital have been removed by 
regulation, by law, and it has been proved that the same process 
of regulation can gradually remove the rest. Also capital has 
become more and more widely diffused, so,that it is rapidly 
becoming synonymous with the savings of the people invested by 
banks. This growing diffusion of capital contradicts Marxism, 
and requires the most careful consideration. Most important of 
all, in the time of Marx no socialistic experimental data of experi- 
ence were available. How human nature would function under 
socialistic Marxist conditions was purely a matter of assertion, of 
speculation. Not till the Marxist theory was put to the test of 
experience in Russia did such necessary socialistic data become 
available. They require the most careful consideration, which 
Marx was unable to give because they did not then exist. 

The discovery or consideration that out of the seven principal 


groups of world-social factors six had been omitted altogether, 
and of the seventh only the data of one of its two halves had been 
considered, prepares the mind to expect the Marxist hypothesis 
to be in error, and to expect its failure when put into actual 
experimental practice. And this is exactly what has happened 
in the Russian practical Marxian experiment. It has resulted in 
the falling off of production to a ruinous extent, followed by the 
consequent impoverishment, the conscription, and loss of all 


liberty of the working men, mot in their betterment, as Marx 
speculated it would do. 
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The spectacle of the rapid industrial ruin which was the 
actual result of the Marxian hypothesis, when put to the practical 
test of experiment in Russia, 1917—1921, must give all leaders of 
Labour thought deep cause earnestly to reconsider the speculative 
theory whose results are so catastrophic to the people. Are they 
justified in, can they accept the responsibility for, teaching any 
longer to the people, who trust them, an economic doctrine which, 
judged by results, appears to lead straight to economic ruin ? 

Has not the time arrived when the Labour Party, in view of 
its complete responsibility in the not far-distant future for the 
economic life of the people, for the economic betterment, not the 
economic ruin, of the workers, should assert once more its freedom 


of economic judgment, basing that free judgment not on any 
theory, but on the safe ground of experimental observation ? 
Has not the time come when this all-important matter, one may 
almost say of the economic life or death of the people, should be 
at least ventilated, considered, and discussed from all the seven 
points of view already enumerated? Out of such discussion of 
all the data may come a neo-Socialism, based on the safe principle 
of State regulation of industry and property for the benefit of the 
community rather than on State ownership, by which all abuses 
can be regulated away gradually without destroying the economic 
life of the people. Is it not at least worth trying whether such 
discussion of the new data now for the first time available may 
not produce eventually as a result the economic safety of the 
people ? 

The preceding criticism of Marxian Socialism may, at first 
sight, appear too purely destructive, but it is necessary in order 
to clear the ground for that thorough reconsideration of the whole 
question which the new data now available imperatively demand. 
In a following article it is hoped to show a sufficient basis for 
such constructive reconsideration in which all, Socialists and 
non-Socialists, can join, pro bono publico. 


STEWART L. MuRRAY. 
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A NATIONAL POLICY 


A Non-Party VIEW 


Tue changes which have occurred in the political and economic 
life of Great Britain during the last few years are so great that 
they cannot be measured by the foot-rule of any of the parties. 
Supported by their traditions, all these parties are also hampered 
by them, and the attempt to express the political and economic 
needs of the present day through the medium of old party policies 
leads to singular doctrinal contortions and, what is more impor- 
tant, failure correctly to interpret the common needs of a swiftly 
changing world. 

The battle of the Liberal aspect of politics for complete 
democracy and for religious and political liberty is won. The 
development of the Constitution which is transforming a centrally 
governed Empire into a self-governing partnership of Common- 
wealths is the beginning of a growth to which it is difficult to set 
limits. For it seems probable that the British Commonwealth 
of Nations of the future will have not only an Anglo-Boer, an 
Anglo-French, an Irish and purely British Dominions, but also 
an Indian Dominion and, at some later date, a Negro Dominion, 
one at least in West Africa, and an Anglo-Negro Dominion in the 


West Indies. 

The sweeping political changes which these things imply 

have their parallels in the world outside the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and they have their parallel in economic 
changes affecting every part of that Commonwealth and of the 
globe. \ 
The world to-day is thus opening up all kinds of new possi- 
bilities of thought, of action and of methods of living to the 
ordinary citizen. He has these possibilities described for him in 
the Press, flashed before his eyes on the screen of the cinema and 
borne to him from all countries of the world instantaneously by 
the radio set in his own sitting-room. 

Everywhere in the world there is an awareness of the possi- 
bilities of life more acute than can have ever existed before, and a 


belief, steadily growing in the minds of greater and greater 
199 
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numbers of people, that the circumstances of man’s life can be 
very extensively controlled. 

This world stirring of the mind of man leads inevitably, i in our 
complete democracy, to the moulding of politics to deal with the 
problems which cluster around the central problem of the condi- 
tion of the people. And no party can hope to gain and keep the 
confidence and support of the voters if it does not address itself 
strenuously and courageously to solve problems which up to the 
present may have been thought almost insoluble. Nor can any 
party gain and keep the confidence and support of the voters if it 
does not plan big things in a world of swift changes and an almost 
visible world growth. For the instinct of the race, the soul of 
the people, going in advance of the achieved, is determined to 
solve the major problems of wealth and poverty. 

The central problem of all that group of problems that is 
expressed in the phrase ‘the condition of the people’ is the 
problem of standard of life. It is not the problem of unemploy- 
ment, for that is secondary. The problem of unemployment for 
the individual at a high standard of life is the problem of a holiday 
or of spare time. But the problem for a man at a low standard 
of life is the problem of starvation and destruction of the amenities 
of a civilised life. And while the Government as such cannot 
solve this problem by an arbitrary regulation of wages plus 
nationalisation on a large scale, it can and should take a leading 
part in the formulation of a new economic policy. 

One of the most important changes in the life of this country 
has occurred during the last two years by the agreement of 
employers and trade union leaders to confer together on ways 
and means of improving the condition of industry as the result of 
the ‘ Mond-Turner’ conferences. This agreement has jettisoned, 
let us hope for ever, the old futile, dangerous, doctrinaire theory 
of the class war. But although this agreement gives hope of the 
formation of an industrial parliament, in which industry will 
settle its own affairs, it is essential that this movement should be 
supported from the political side. The political expression of this 
industrial movement should be the demand that the Government 
shall support, aid and assist in every way in its power a movement 
for high wages, high production, high efficiency, and corresponding 
low costs. 

The wages of a very large proportion of the workers of this 
country are undoubtedly below the level of a reasonable civilised 
life. The living conditions of a large number of people in 
urban areas, not only in ‘slums,’ but others besides, are so bad 
as to be directly injurious to health, and they are directly the 
cause of disease which spreads from these areas outside. And 
nothing less than a movement for economic reorganisation of 
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industries on the basis of high wages and high efficiency can hope 
to cope with these left-over evils of the past 100 years. Nationalisa- 
tion of this or that industry or service might help as far as those 
immediately affected were concerned, but only provided that the 
plan of nationalisation included high wages and high efficiency as 
part ofits organisation. For it is not the management of industry 
in the mass that requires change ; it is the economic reorganisa- 
tion of a structure of industry that is built on low-grade ideas and 
low-grade standards. The transfer of the management of the 
railways, for example, from company directors to Government 
directors would in itself produce very little change for the good. 
On the other hand, the economic reorganisation on to the high 
wages basis might be carried out under private management just 
as efficiently as, or even more efficiently than, under public manage- 
ment. But no real party division can be made on the lines of for 
Socialism or against Socialism. The contest between Socialism 
and anti-Socialism is only a contest of one set of doctrinaires 
against another. The ordinary world citizen intends to have the 
organisation which will work whether it is called nationalisation 
or private enterprise. 

There is a real difference between the doctrinaire Socialist who 
wishes to solve the problem of the standard of life by nationalisa- 
tion of all industries and services, thus making the welfare of the 
individual dependent on State organisation, and the pure indivi- 
dualist, who is against State interference in industry at any time. 
But the dogmas of the Socialist theorist are being rapidly re- 
shaped in contact with the realities of power and responsibility— 
that is, in the best condition for reshaping them—and the pure 
individualist is becoming a museum specimen. The theories of 
the doctrinaire Socialist may lead him to propound entirely 
impracticable schemes. But the theory of the anti-Socialist can 
be described more shortly in Transatlantic phraseology—it is 
pure bunk. A national policy for Great Britain must be prepared 
to incorporate just so much of Socialist schemes as can be shown 
to be workable. In our country, where a Conservative Govern- 
ment has created a socialistic national electricity control and 
established a nationalised radio service, not to speak of coal 
subsidies, loans to the Colonies, and numerous other State 
economic activities, it is idle to talk of a gulf dividing the two 
sides of the House of Commons. Indeed, Mr. Amery, in the course 
of the recent debate on the Address, went out of his way to deny 
the existence of any such gulf. The gulf exists in economic 
theories. But theories are provisional and made to be recast and 


restated as experience grows. 
It is quite certain that a régime of high wages and high pro- 
duction cannot be imposed on industry by political action, 
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because it involves economic changes which cannot be made by 
political means. But the Government—any Government—can 
bring about a series of conferences in individual industries with 
the object of bringing about the necessary economic changes. We 
ought to have industrial conferences, Mond-Turner conferences, 
in specific industries, in every town, every county and every 
industrial area in Great Britain. The conferences should be 
voluntary, but in the case of unreasonable refusal of conference 
there should be given power to either side, employers or employed, 
to call for a Government inquiry. Undoubtedly this will horrify 
many people with a vision of industries disturbed, turned topsy- 
turvy, and shaken out of their old grooves. But this process is 
exactly what is required by some industrial units in nearly all 
industries, and under the expert guidance of the leaders of trade 
unionism and of the employers the results could not fail to be 
good. 
The fiscal controversy can safely be left in the hands of 
Parliament. Very few people can believe that any rearrange- 
ment of tariffs by itself could effect any very big scale change in 
industrial economic organisation. An improvement in the wage 
rates, and consequently in the standard of life, of the workers of 
the country in general would do more for British industry in one 
year than a high tariff could do in twenty. To get the industries 
of the country into a series of ‘committee of reorganisation’ 
conferences might very readily set Great Britain on a new in- 
dustrial path. And let us get rid of the shibboleth of a ‘ living 
wage.’ Anything below a living wage is frank sweating and 
should not be tolerated. But there should be no limit of a 
‘ living wage.’ What is required is a ‘ saving wage,’ which gives 
the worker a margin for saving by the accumulation of property. 
For the second stage of development of the high wages and high 
efficiency plan involves the making of opportunities for the wage- 
earner to acquire his own house and to have his own investments. 
A democratic State founded on a citizenhood the majority of 
whom were economically independent owners of some property 
and earning high wages would be much more secure than a State 
founded on a citizenhood the majority of whom were the employees 
of a State enterprise at a ‘living wage’ but without property. 
It should be a definite part of a national political policy to 
create, or help to create, opportunities for the wage-earners to 
acquire property on easier terms than at present. The State 
might well turn part of its housing activity in the direction of 
making it easily possible for the great building societies, whose 
present work is so admirable, to offer conditions for house 
purchase which would enable any weekly rentpayer to purchase 


his own house. In the field of agriculture the State might 
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similarly assist by making it easy for any tenant farmer to 
acquire his own farm by instalment payments at the same rate as 
those he now paysinrent. Agriculture can be restored by making 
it possible for the would-be farmer to become his own proprietor, 
and legislation should certainly be introduced to make dealing in 
land easy, cheap and rapid. 

With regard to investment in industry, there would seem 
to be no insuperable objection to the development of the prin- 
ciple of co-operative investment for the manual worker with 
the backing, if necessary, of Government credit to ensure its 
stability. 

Let it not be thought that these suggestions of plans for the 
wider distribution of property will have the effect of negativing 
the development of Socialist thought. They will do nothing of 
the kind. They will prevent the grave danger of the creation of 
a huge class of State dependants which is implicit in some ill- 
considered socialistic plans. But they will not affect the national 
organisation of monopolies if it is thought desirable. Nor will 
such wider distribution of property obviate a drastic State- 
controlled reorganisation of the coal industry if those responsible 
are unable to bring their organisation up to the standard of: 
national requirements. 

On the other hand, such wider distribution of property will in 
all probability very greatly increase the power, influence, and 
resources of the co-operative societies. The co-operative organisa~- 
tion is destined to take a larger and larger place in the national 
economy, and any national policy must take cognisance of that, 
not only with regard to internal affairs, but also to the larger 
scale operations of import and export. The co-operative move- 
ment should indeed be enlisted on the side of the State and help 
it in economic reorganisation. 

The industrial policy here suggested may be called the policy 
of rationalisation with a rising standard of life. Rationalisa- 
tion with a falling standard will infallibly produce industrial 
crises, and rationalisation at present standards will create many 
grave problems. But the individual industrialist may be inclined 
to exclaim that he sees no prospect of rationalisation on the basis 
suggested and that higher wages would ruin his business. It is 
indeed quite probable that high wages would ruin the business of 
many enterprises if their present organisation continues, It is 
often the organisation that requires changing. 

Some industries in the country are definitely organised on a 
parasitic basis—that is, they employ young people and women 
at less than a real subsistence wage which they are enabled to 
accept because they are living with their parents and sharing a 
common home. These industries are parasitic on those who 
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employ the main wage-earner of the family and also parasitic on 


the community. For the employees of such industries live in 
congested and poverty-stricken areas where the community’s bill 
for private charity, for hospital and Poor Law medical services, 
for ‘relief’ of various kinds, and for loss of working power 
through shortening of life is very heavy. 

Such parasitic industries require to be put on a sound business 
footing and made to pay their own way without either sponging 
on other industries or on the community. 

But there are other industries which are old-fashioned, out 
of date, or under-capitalised, and it is in these that confer- 
ence would be of most service by indicating precisely what is 
needed for the purpose of bringing them into line with pro- 
gressive development. 

But beyond these questions of industrial reorganisation in 
Great Britain lies the dominating and determining question of 
markets. Where, the industrialist will ask, is the bigger market 
to be found which will be necessary if the plan of high wages and 
high production is to be carried out ? Part of the answer is in 
the increased market created in Great Britain by the payment 
of higher wages. And eventually this market will be the most 
important one and will take a larger proportionate share of the 
trade of the country than it does at present. But for the begin- 
ning we must look overseas to either the foreign or the Imperial 
markets. To expect any very rapid increase in our share of 
foreign markets is merely Utopian, although those markets can 
and should be gradually and steadily increased. But the expecta- 
tion of increasing the market for our goods in the overseas Empire, 
in the Dominions, in India and in the Colonies, particularly those 
of tropical Africa, is one which is reasonable, for it depends very 
largely on our own political action. We can, by the action of 
Government, control to a very great extent the direction and rate 
of development of the Colonies governed from Downing Street. 
It is, for example, in our power, by formulating plans for Colonial 
development in West Africa, to triple the present market by the 
building of the necessary roads and railways and other means of 
communication. With regard to India, it should be possible for 
us, acting in concert with the Government of India, to formulate 
plans for definitely raising the social condition and standard of 
life of the poorest classes of Indians. This change would have 
the immediate effect, as was pointed out by Mr. Snowden in the 
recent debate on the Address, of increasing the export trade of 
this country by many millions. 

With the Dominions the problem is primarily one of providing 
opportunities for the creation of new wealth by new settlers 
migrating from this country. And this can best be done by 
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helping plans of development on a big scale while at the same 
time very greatly improving the machinery of migration. 

An expanding market in the Dominions created by the work 
of settlers upon the unused natural resources of these countries, 
an expanding market in the Colonies, an expanding market in 
India, these are the new factors which can break the vicious circle 
of low wages, unemployment, low purchasing power, and low 
wages again in this country, and enable the process of industrial 
reorganisation to be carried out on the basis of high wages and 
high standards instead of on the basis of insufficiency. 

The Government should put its whole force at the back of 
this movement for development of the great heritage of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and it should be definitely 
linked up with the plan of British industrial reorganisation. 
And the Government should, if it is required, be prepared to 
stand behind the industrialist as it stands behind plans of Empire 
development and help him to bridge over the difficulties of 
transition from the old order to the new. 

Nothing less than a programme of this wide scope will serve 
the needs of the modern world and meet the needs of the political 
situation. ‘Ambulance’ legislation is required on unemploy- 
ment, pensions, and on relief services, but there is not likely to 
be any grave difference of opinion between the parties on these 
matters at the present time. On foreign policy there is pretty 
general agreement in support of reduction of armaments, cultiva- 
tion of friendly relationships, and the strengthening of the will to 
peace. But the industrial situation in this country cannot be 
met by either the imposition of a tariff or the removal of a tariff, 
and the idea of Empire trade revival by means of ‘ free trade 
within the Empire’ may be a useful political war cry, but is 
firstly impracticable and secondly ineffective. The Dominions 
cannot, even if they wished to do so, remove the tariffs which 
bring them so much revenue without completely upsetting and 
then recasting their whole system of taxation. And ‘ free trade 
within the Empire ’ could not engender the new development of 
unused resources which is the necessary condition for the creation 
of new wealth. 

The programme proposed is drastic, and it involves the very 
active co-operation of the trade unions and the employers in this 
country and the British, Indian, and Dominion Governments in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. But will anything less 
than this meet the case? , Much of the plan will be socialistic, 
much of it individualistic, but it is a plan which will mobilise the 
resources of Great Britain and of the Empire for a great forward 
movement which, if successful, will establish us permanently at 
a higher standard of life. And that is what we need. In a 
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world full of riches the mass of men are too poor—not for lack of 
goods, but for lack of organisation. Is it beyond the capacity of 
the nation to create this organisation by a plan for the co-operative 
endeavour of State, employers, employed, and the representatives 
of Great Britain and of the Dominions and India overseas ? 

Give up the discussion of Socialism or anti-Socialism, give up 
fiscal peddling of minor patent remedies, give up patching and 
mending and cheeseparing. For the house we live in is a great 
house, the home of many races, with the shrines and worshipping 
places within it of much of the greatness of the past. It is for 
those of us who live in this house to dare to be worthy of our great 
possibilities and, casting aside fearlessly all shackles on the 
freedom of our thought and action, plan on a big scale for the 
future. The growing, developing, expanding British Common- 
wealth of Nations holds in its hands the possibilities of gifts for 
the future of the world even greater than Great Britain has given 
to the world in the past. But to be worthy of that future develop- 
ment we must solve the central problem of the standard of life in 
this country and raise the workers once and for all out of the 
abyss of evil conditions in which so many of them live and endure. 


L. HADEN GUEST. 





NATIVE POLICIES IN. WHITE AFRICA 


PuBLIc opinion has leisure, now that the General Election is over, 
once more to focus itself upon the great world problems of which 
a Labour Government will now have the determination ; not least 
among them ranks the future of British Eastern Africa. Ever 
since the appointment of the Hilton Young Commission, as far 
back as 1927, this question was intermittently prominent, but 
latterly interest had tended to subside, for in view of the parlia- 
mentary situation it was obvious that Mr. Baldwin’s Administra- 
tion could only mark time. However, his eleventh hour dispatch 
to East Africa of Sir Samuel Wilson, the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in the unusual but seemingly successful 
guise of rapporteur, has been a very valuable step, and has done 
much to clear up the situation. 

Whatever the outcome for the territories visited by the 
Commission, the Report cannot but exercise a most far-reaching 
effect on the general principles that govern native policy, and 
this over areas much wider than those covered officially by the 
terms of reference. Speaking as it does with all the weight of 
expert and impartial authority, it reaffirms the doctrine of native 
trusteeship, and, more important still, has indicated in broad 
outline the measures necessary to give effect thereto. As an 
idea, no doubt, the principle had been accepted for some years 
and lip service had been paid to it in East Africa and elsewhere, 
but in Kenya it was generally regarded with a mild derision, and 
even in England it was actually possible not so long ago for a 
spokesman for the late Government to stigmatise in Parliament 
‘trusteeship’ and the ‘ paramountcy of native interests’ as 
catchwords and to escape without rebuke. Now, however, for 
the first time in Colonial history we are able to form a clear 
conception of what is meant by a paramountcy of these interests 
and of the ends to which its acceptance must inevitably lead. 

Whenever in the past the more and the less civilised races 
have made any continued contact, at least in lands where the 
former could hope to find a permanent abode, it is the weaker and 
less developed people that has always gone to the wall. Where 
he has not been extirpated by force of arms or by the operation 
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of those fatal gifts of civilisation, clothes, drink, and disease, 
primitive man—red, brown, or black—has almost invariably 
succumbed to a kind of vital languor. His immemorial customs 
suppressed or drastically modified, his habits of thought dis- 
orientated, life has lost its savour for him, and with all his pro- 
foundly interesting cultures he has faded silently and all too 
swiftly away. So, for example, the red man failed in North 
America, the Australian aboriginal followed the example of the 
red man, and it is only in the very nick of time that the decline 
of the gifted and chivalrous Maoris of New Zealand has been 
arrested, if arrested it proves to be. Alone the hardy and prolific 
negro tribes of Africa have been able to persist and multiply 
under the domination of the whites, and this persistence has come 
to be dreaded by the domiciled ruling community as likely in the 
course of time to overthrow their present supremacy, political 
and economic. That is the essence of the native problem of 
to-day. 

From the earliest days of European settlement at the Cape 
what has come to be known as the Colonial policy held the field. 
With the deep-seated instincts of hereditary slave owners, 
fortified by appeal to their cherished Old Testament scripture, 
the Boers had seen in themselves a chosen people with plenary 
authority from holy writ to smite hip and thigh the heathen of 
this ampler Canaan or to make of them hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for themselves. It was hardly to be expected 
that warlike and race-conscious peoples, however black their 
skin, would tamely concur in the application of such a doctrine at 
their own expense, and reprisals and rebellions were the inevitable 
result. Thus the convictions of the Colonists were strengthened 
by many a recollection of rapine, murder and outrage on isolated 
farms and settlements. To this very hour the public holiday of 
Dingaan’s Day recalls throughout the Union the massacre of the 
emigrant Dutch families at Weenen (the place of weeping) in 
1838, and the dreadful vengeance exacted by their compatriot 
Pretorius from the Zulu armies. To repress, in short, grew to 
be an obsession with them rather than the outcome of a reasoned 
and reasonable policy. The attempts of missionaries on the spot 
and of a high-principled though parsimonious officialdom in 
London to obtain a measure of justice for the South African 
native were fiercely resented by the united public opinion of the 
Colony as an outrage on the most elementary rights of property. 
Rather than submit to such intolerable restraints the pioneers, or 
voortrekkers, were ready to shake from off their feet the dust of 
Cape Colony and fare forth into the unknown north and east, 
where they might hope to found independent republics with full 
liberty to pursue what seemed to them the fundamental principles 
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of freedom, to us of to-day an unconscionable domination over 
their fellow-men. 

Dutch this Colonial policy may have been in its origin, but it 
is, alas, one of the few points on which the rival races have con- 
sistently thought alike; for to the British settler from 1820 
onwards the ruthless exploitation of the kaffir became as much 
an article of his creed as to his Boer neighbours. The genius of a 
Cecil Rhodes might enunciate the ideal of equal rights for every 
civilised man south of the Zambezi, but to the Colonist, whatever 
his blood, a slogan infinitely more attractive was to be found in 
that basic clause of the Transvaal Constitution which openly 
proclaimed: ‘The republic admits of no equality between 
coloured and white inhabitants either in Church or State.’ 

The South African War of 1899, amidst much good and much 
evil, did without doubt afford one of those opportunities, all too 
rare in the history of mankind, when it is possible to put back the 
clock. The conquered republics became for a time Crown 
Colonies, directly controlled by Parliament through the Secretary 
of State, and it should not have been beyond the capacity of 
Imperial statesmanship to take proper steps to protect the 
essential interests of the numerous and wholly pro-British Bantu 
races, to secure for them a share of parliamentary Racanaeriniis 
and adequate reserves of land. 

Liberalism has often prided itself on the admittedly generous 
grant of self-government to the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
by the Ministry of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 1906, but 
it was a generosity that stopped short at the bar of colour, and 
for the black nothing was done. The issue was evaded when the 
foundation of a just and permanent settlement might have been 
laid, and the favourable moment passed, as it seems, for good and 
all. Now as the years roll by the situation only becomes more 
and more uneasy. Attempts to effect a segregation of races 
reveal them as inextricably interfused, both on an economic and a 
territorial basis: the black 5,000,000 with but 12 per cent. of the 
land in their possession, the white 1,500,000 resolutely clinging to 
their wholly disproportionate share, but utterly dependent on the 
black for its effective exploitation, colour bar Bills deliberately 
framed to prevent the negro from acquiring that reward which in 
an open market his skill and industry would inevitably earn, the 
negro unconsciously wielding an effective weapon of revenge in 
the cheap labour which he is thereby compelled to give, and 
depressing in his turn the lower grades of European society, until 
to-day there exist 150,000 poor whites, proud of their blood 
indeed, but destitute, unemployed, and well-nigh unemployable. 


Politically, save in the Cape, the black is utterly voiceless, and 
even in the courts of law it is admitted that justice cannot be 
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done to him. The position has been frankly if crudely stated by 
one of the Colonists themselves: ‘ The dominant thing has not 
been justice at all; it becomes a question of the preservation of 
white civilisation. If we want to hold our own we must exter- 
minate the native.’ 


The idea of a trusteeship by the ruling Powers for the native 
races of Africa may be regarded as the latest development of 
those travailings of the British conscience which manifested 
themselves at the outset in the agitation for the abolition of 
slavery. The experience of the later nineteenth and earlier 
twentieth century on the West Coast, where for climatic reasons 
there could be no clash of economic interest between black and 
white, conclusively showed that the negro, under guidance, was 
capable of working out his own salvation. As a producer he 
could supply those tropical products—cocoa, cotton, palm oil, 
and the like—of which the modern world was in constant and 
increasing need ; as an administrator he could govern with an 
adequate degree of justice and integrity vast masses of his fellow- 
countrymen under a system of indirect British rule such as that 
evolved by Sir Frederick (now Lord) Lugard for Northern Nigeria. 

But here it should be noticed that, in considering these 
complex questions, justice and right may not in fairness be put 
entirely on the one side, a blind self-centred rule of force upon the 
other. This is no clear-cut struggle between the powers of light 
and of darkness. That self-development for native peoples is a 
fine ideal who will deny? But let us remember this. The 
negro, working in his own time, on his own land, and for his 
family and himself, has proved a more effective economic force 
than as a unit on the labour roster of the capitalist, however 
benevolent and efficient his organisation may be. Again, the 
system of indirect rule is inherently just, but it was also cheap, 
and that in days when England and the guardians of her Treasury 
had no money to spare for ambitious schemes of administration 
and exploitation in these undeveloped estates of the Empire. On 
the other hand, the exponents of the Colonial policy have been 
confronted by the nightmare vision of a future when they should 
find themselves wholly overborne by the relentlessly increasing 
numbers of the negro races, perpetuators of an inferior culture. 
In deep sincerity they have felt themselves to be the guardians of 
white civilisation, with all its achievements, all its aspirations, 
and to them it is an imperative, nay sacred, duty to hand on 
undimmed the torch to those who shall come after them. They 
too are trustees, but of a different heritage. 


Long before the war these sharply conflicting political con- 
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ceptions were in juxtaposition in Eastern Africa. Of set design 
Kenya, then the East African Protectorate, had been developed 
as a white man’s country from the outset, though there was also a 
place in the sun for the Indian immigrant, by whose labour the 
Uganda railway had been constructed, and who monopolised the 
retail trade of the country. Settlers from South Africa were 
officially canvassed and invited to make for themselves permanent 
homes in the cool and empty spaces of the highlands ; indeed, a 
large area was at one time offered to the Zionist societies to be a 
national home for the Jews. The natives on their side were to be 
taught to earn the money for their wants and taxes by working 
as unskilled labourers on the farms and plantations of the Colonists 
rather than by growing for themselves commercially valuable 
products on the reserves, by no means always adequate, to which 
they were confined. So little regard was there for the preserva- 
tion of the tribal state of society that an early Governor of very 
great experience went so far as to give it as his opinion that East 
Africa would probably become in a short time a white man’s 
country in which native questions would present but little 


interest. 

In the adjacent protectorate of Uganda, with its generally 
lower altitudes and consequently more tropical climate, the 
capacities of the inhabitants as individual producers were rapidly 
developed ; indeed, there was no other alternative. By growing 
a valuable and increasing cotton crop the country, despite the 
initial handicap of the disastrous epidemic of sleeping sickness, 
began to pay its way and forge ahead. The twin territories, it 
may be recalled, were orthodox Crown Colonies, each ruled auto- 
cratically by a separate Governor, who, in Kenya, was assisted 
by an advisory council, partly composed of unofficial representa- 
tives nominated at his discretion from various interests. 

Then came the war, and at long last a victory which vitally 
transformed the whole situation. For now to British Eastern 
Africa there was joined the vast area of Tanganyika Territory, a 
virgin field for either policy, and, climatically speaking, capable 
of a response to both. It constituted, moreover, the last link 
needed to unite a chain of territories under a homogeneous British 
control, which now extended without a break from the Nile to the 
Zambezi. 

Nor was this all. For those who had emerged from the 
maelstrom of the world conflict the return to normality was 
neither swift nor easy. If in truth England was to be made a 
land fit for heroes to live in, then in Kenya, her youngest Colony, 
the settler felt he might reasonably claim, as a reward for his 
undoubted sacrifices, a definite instalment of the home rule which 


had gradually become his political aim. So much was readily 
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conceded by the powers that be, and early in 1919 he acquired 
the right to elect, on the basis of a simple adult franchise, a con- 
siderable proportion of the members of the local Legislature. At 
this point, however, his troubles began. From India there had 
long been coming an insistent demand for avenues of overseas 
expansion, a demand likewise based on loyal endeavour and one 
to which strong nationalist sentiment imparted the keenest edge. 
If Tanganyika could not equitably be handed over to her for 
exploitation as an Indian Colony, a suggestion at one time 
seriously mooted, she was at the very least entitled to the fullest 
share in the political and economic development of the adjacent 
territory, which, but for the labours of her children in years gone 
by, could hardly have come into articulate existence. For these 
demands there was from many aspects a good deal to be said, 
but promptly the grisly spectre of race domination raised its 
head, and they were fiercely resented as utterly destructive of 
Western civilisation. The amour propre of cultures and races 
was soon involved, and passion rose to fever heat both in East 
Africa and outside. Armed rebellion was the threat of one party, 
forcible repression the reply of the other. 

In this clash between the immigrant peoples the interests of 
the native population were for the moment entirely overlooked ; 
nevertheless it was here that an amicable solution was at last 
found. The Imperial Government, conscious of right on both 
sides, was only too anxious not to precipitate an issue fraught 
with the gravest of dangers to the existence of the Empire ; for if 
India was supporting one party South Africa would certainly be 
behind the other. And so after much anxious discussion in 
London there was proclaimed in the celebrated White Paper of 
1923 the doctrine of trusteeship for the native races. East 
Africa was not to be administered in the interests of either 
European or Asiatic; the welfare of the native inhabitants was 
to be paramount, the care of the Imperial Government and of its 
agents alone. Such a pronouncement was completely in harmony 
alike with the prevailing policy in Uganda and with the mandatory 
obligations undertaken in Tanganyika, but to see it thus starkly 
applied to Kenya was in truth a new departure. Was it not there 
that only just before the war a solemn treaty with the loyal 
Masai tribe, to hold good ‘so long as the Masai as a race shall 
exist,’ had been abrogated, after a mere seven years’ currency, in 
the interests of a closer settlement, and all redress in the courts of 
the land denied, upon a legal technicality, to the peacefully 
protesting chiefs? Nor did this dubious episode stand alone by 
any means. But memories are short, and in the altered circum- 
stances of the time the compromise offered an honourable way 
out of the impasse into which all parties had allowed themselves to 
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drift. It was thankfully accepted as such, and calm reigned once 
more, 

It was not long, however, before the possible developments of 
this agreed solution began to trouble the more far-sighted among 
the settler party. Their views had remained entirely unchanged 
—responsible government for the European community of Kenya, 
with the right to determine within the widest limits the lives and 
fortunes of all within her borders. ‘ The African would be given,’ 
so ran a manifesto from the Political Convention, ‘ that fair share 
in the development of East Africa which those fully conversant 
with his abilities alone know how to award with justice.’ And 
his ambiguous benefit, it was assumed, with unconscious humour 
as the facts were to disclose, ‘he would prefer to the vicarious 
trusteeship of people who have never seen a native.’ The man- 
in-the-Nairobi-street was less diplomatic. ‘ He did not pose,’ it 
was recorded, ‘ as settling in Africa as a trustee for anybody in 
particular except himself, his flag and his children.’ There is no 
need, however, to doubt that, within limits such as these, a square 
deal for the native was honestly intended, but this was a very 
different conception from the paramountcy of native interests 
as contemplated in the Imperial Proclamation, and difficulties 
clearly lay ahead. It might perhaps be conceivable that, official 
pronouncements to the contrary notwithstanding, the 12,000 
white inhabitants of Kenya should obtain responsible government 
in a not too distant future, and with it the control of 2,500,000 
natives, great as would be the disparity in the relative numbers ; 
Southern Rhodesia would always afford a precedent. But, how- 
ever large the future influx of European immigrants into the 
country, the vision of a self-governing Kenya, dominating the 
whole of East Africa with its 10,000,000 and more blacks, was 
clearly preposterous. Yet if this was not to be, then the ideals 
of white civilisation would inevitably be overwhelmed by force of 
wealth and numbers in the adjacent native States. Besides, 
there was the perpetual bugbear of a change of Government at 
home. Even under a Tory Administration the doctrine of native 
trusteeship had been promulgated. To what lengths might it 
not be pressed with Labour in the saddle ? 

Picture, on the other hand, some scheme of East African 
federation, the settlers’ assent purchased by the boon of respon- 
sible government, and Nairobi as the seat of government for the 
future Governor-General. Surely it would be perfectly feasible as 
a subsequent step to bring into a grand East African Union the 
already autonomous Southern Rhodesia, isolated as she would 
otherwise find herself between the rival combinations to the north 
and south. With this achieved the predominance of white ideals 
would be assured; the ship of federalism, anchored stem and 
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stern in the self-government of Rhodesia and the elected majority 
of Kenya, could no longer drift, and civilised policies would radiate 
out from these two centres unprejudiced by fears of the future. 
Such were the sentiments and such the actual metaphors of local 
leaders of political thought at the time. 

Early in 1927 Sir Edward Grigg, the Governor of Kenya, 
much experienced in British politics, came home officially to 
attend a conference of Colonial administrators. Nothing, of 
course, has transpired as to his representations, but within a few 
months of his arrival the appointment of the Hilton Young 
Commission was announced. This step is in itself significant 
when we recollect that as recently as 1925 another Commission 
of inquiry under the chairmanship of no less an authority than 
the Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, had traversed 
these same territories and presented an illuminating and ex- 
haustive report. More remarkable still, they had gone carefully 
into this very question of federation, condemned it roundly, and 
submitted alternative proposals to effect the necessary degree of 
inter-State co-operation. Despite all this, however, their suc- 
cessors were now enjoined once again to consider and report on 
the possibilities, and more especially—here lies the crux of the 
situation—to make recommendations for the closer association in 
the responsibilities and trusteeship of government of the domiciled 
immigrant communities. There were not wanting those who saw 
in this sequence of events something ominous and suggestive. 
The trusteeship of Great Britain for these vast numbers of Bantu 
peoples might perhaps be preserved in theory, while the execution 
of the policy was gradually suffered to devolve upon the local 
white population in complete executive control. Was that the 
implied solution? It was noted also that Mr. Amery himself 
had but lately said, speaking in the House of Commons, that, 
should white settlement continue, no Government could ulti- 
mately resist the demand for self-government. There seems to 
have been some ground for these speculations. 

Early in 1927 the Hilton Young Commission travelled over 
the length and breadth of the East African territories for several 
months on end, taking evidence of every sort and description ; 
settlers, officials, missionaries, Africans, Arabs, Asiatics, ruling 
chiefs of native States, delegates from chambers of commerce 
and associations of every political hue, all had their say, voicing, 
with the utmost freedom, hopes and anxieties. Of these the 
salient feature was the suspicion of every man for his political 
neighbour. Vertically, Uganda and Tanganyika were clearly 
apprehensive of any closer connexion with the Protectionist 
measures and autonomous ideals of Kenya; Kenya feared lest 


she be overweighted in council and deflected from her chosen 
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destiny by the combination of her neighbours. Horizontally, 
the white man was nervous of the possible pretensions of the 
black ; the black with complete unanimity loudly proclaimed his 
dread of any cloud which should threaten to dim those beneficent 
rays which shone on him direct from Downing Street. Unless 
their own future was to be entirely safeguarded, each section 
preferred that the status quo should be maintained. The Com- 
mission listened, questioned, observed, and in due course presented 
their momentous Report. And what, in a single sentence, is its 
message ? They proclaim and reiterate on every page, and with 
all their authority behind it, the doctrine of Africa for the Africans. 
Balaam was called in, if not to curse, still mildly to disparage, 
but, as in the past, he has remained to utter a most emphatic 
blessing. 

It is not merely that the paramountcy of native interests is 
restated and defined in relation to the legitimate sphere of the 
settlers, but we are also given clear indications of the way in 
which the policy should be applied, indications from which, 
incidentally, it is possible to gain a shrewd idea of former sins of 
omission. The natives must receive in general fair value for 
their contribution to the revenues of the State. (In 1923 it was 
calculated that but 25 per cent. of the taxes paid by them was 
spent exclusively for their benefit.) Fully adequate agricultural, 
veterinary, medical, and educational services are to be main- 
tained inside their legally guaranteed reserves as well as out of 
them ; such services to be staffed by a reasonable proportion of 
the most capable technical officers properly equipped for their 
different duties, an equal share in road and railway construction 
given. Politically the greatest measure of local self-government 
must be accorded of which the different tribes are found to be 
capable. The permanence of white civilisation, it is true, is to 
be safeguarded, that fundamental for which the settlers have 
throughout contended that a strong European settlement is 
essential ; but the Report maintains that the true basis for this 
is to be found rather in the establishment of a rule of justice, 
which shall enlist the loyalty of the native peoples and strengthen 
their confidence in British rule. Such a justice can be secured 
only through the agency of an independent Civil Service respon- 
sible in the last resort to the Imperial Government. ‘ Experience 
has taught mankind that a man, however just and honourable, 
ought not to be made a judge in his own cause.’ 

As was only natural, the very definite conclusions at which 
the Commission arrived proved a deep disappointment to those 
who had seen visions of self-government. This showed itself at 
the outset in some intemperate criticism, and an injudicious 
telegram contemplating ‘ vigorous action’ was dispatched to the 
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Secretary of State; but wiser counsels soon prevailed, and the 
exploratory mission of Sir Samuel Wilson was everywhere 
received in a spirit of co-operation, which has, it seems, allowed 
him to bring it to a successful conclusion. He has been able to 
discover amid a welter of conflicting interests that common 
ground of mutual accord without which it had been universally 
agreed from the outset that no progress towards a closer union 
would be possible. 

There is as yet no official pronouncement on the score, but 
briefly the solution is reported to be this: to put the essentially 
common economic services—railways, customs, defence, research 
and the like—under the control of the new central executive 
authority, a step which is on all hands admitted to be advisable, 
and to leave within the sphere of the component States the 
contentious issue of native policy. If such a compromise is 
locally acceptable, there is no reason to cavil at it in England, 
The Imperial Government will be equally able to secure the 
acceptance of its views whether the direction of native policy is 
co-ordinated under the hand of the East African High Com- 
missioner or remains the immediate charge of the territorial 
Governors, for all alike are bound by the instructions of the 
Secretary of State. This position, it furthermore appears—a 
happy augury for the future—the settler party in Kenya is ready 
to accept, since the retention by the Governor of an effective 
control, by means of the powers of certification and veto, is 
everywhere recognised as necessary and proper. Clearly there is 
a new spirit abroad. 

For East Africa, then, the outlook is bright. Let the funda- 
mentals of the Report be accepted, and on that foundation may 
be raised the firm structure of the State to be. Granted that the 
primary obligation is to the native, a duty almost as pressing, 
and in practice hardly to be distinguished from it, is the comple- 
mentary development of all inhabitants, irrespective of colour, 
race, or creed, to their fullest capacity. Such is the meaning of 
the accepted dual policy of recent years, the essential corollary in 
East Africa of the principle of trusteeship for the native, and 
under its egis the settler, no less than the tribesman, will find 
ample scope for the realisation of every reasonable ambition. 

In such circumstances, indeed, it is all to the good that the 
various racial communities should be admitted, as fitting oppor- 
tunity arises, into the responsibilities of government ; only so can 
they obtain a political education and learn the futility of sterile 
opposition. And here it is well to recollect the emphatic tributes 
that have been paid by both Commissions to the qualities of the 
settlers : ‘ Kenya has been fortunate in the type of settler she has 
attracted, . . . There is a genuine endeavour to take the long 
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view.’ And again: ‘ As individuals the British settlers are in no 
way inferior in integrity or in their sense of justice to the officials.’ 
They are just ourselves—in Africa. 

This does not, however, mean the inevitability of a white 
responsible Government later on. If the ‘mixed’ State of the 
future, based on the free development of all within its borders, is 
to endure, it must ultimately award political power to the various 
races of which it is composed in proportion to the totality of 
service rendered by each. Until, therefore, the black is qualified 
to exercise the share of power to which by his contribution to the 
commonweal he is entitled, his prospective interest must be 
effectively safeguarded by impartial authority. Nor need that 
day be so far distant as some would imagine. The Gold Coast 
has already shown to what height its sons can rise in Aggrey of ° 
Achimota, champion of race conciliation, whose recent death was 
lamented in three continents. Will the peoples of East Africa, 
who have already produced statesmen and leaders like the Masai 
Lenana or the Muganda Apolo Kagwa, lag long behind now that 
opportunity will be within their grasp ? 


In this partial outline of the more recent developments there 
are matters of great importance to which all reference has pur- 
posely been omitted ; the latest phase of the Indian question in 
Kenya is one, the possibility of mandatory complications in 
Tanganyika another. But with these problems, grave though 
they are, we are not here immediately concerned ; for it is the 
primary purpose of this paper rather to make clear the irre- 
concilable differences between the principles laid down in the 
Hilton Young Report—principles from which no British Govern- 
ment henceforth will ever think to deviate—and the parallel 
native policy in force in South Africa to-day. 

It is true that with this latter Great Britain is now no longer 
concerned. The duties and responsibilities have been assumed 
by the white inhabitants, tenacious of their rights as a self- 
governing dominion, and intolerant of criticism or suggestion. 
But we are all gradually learning the outstanding lesson that the 
League of Nations has to teach, and that is the increasing im- 
portance of world public opinion, even in the domestic policies of 
peoples, a pressure impalpable indeed, but therefore all the 
harder to withstand. In these native questions public opinion 
is overwhelmingly in accord with the views of the Hilton Young 
Commission, and it represents not merely the sentiment of 
England, but, expressed through the system of Colonial mandates, 
the considered opinion of modern civilisation as well. 

Let us then summarise the contrast, visualise the inevitable 
repercussions. The Union of South Africa, a land of repression ; 
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192 
the federated north, a land of freedom; south, political and lon 
economic subjugation; north, liberty of development, within wit 
those limits alone that restrain white as well as black. Over all bla 
will play the limelight of our twentieth century progress—rail- pre 
ways, motors, telegraphs, wireless, the Press, education—in an 
annually increasing intensity. pa 

Even now it is from one of these despised kaffir States of the mu 
north that a native leader, Clements Kadalie, has emerged to Ba 
organise in his industrial union the Bantu labour forces of South inc 
Africa, a development which is causing such grave perturbation wh 
among the whites that they have forcibly resisted its peaceful of 
penetration. Who can foresee the outcome when once the black pa 
masses appreciate the power of numbers in combination and th 
firmly grasp the weapon of the strike? Only a few months ago set 
the reckless folly of the white railwaymen imposed grave economic Le 
hardships on both Southern and Northern Rhodesia by this very ot! 


means, and so most conclusively demonstrated its fighting value 
to the 2,000,000 tribal natives who have thereby suffered. 

Nor has the result of the recent General Election in South 
Africa done anything to alleviate the situation. The return of 
the Nationalist .Party to power was signalised by native rioting 
in Natal and virulent political agitation in Cape Town itself, for 
the Bantu peoples are now, apparently, convinced that their 
hopes of any substantial measure of justice are vain. It is true 
that General Hertzog, the Premier, is not insensitive to the dangers 
of the situation, and that he has specially selected as the Minister 
for Native Affairs a politician with a personal knowledge of the 
African and a wide reputation for fair-mindedness. Still, one or 
even two swallows will not make a summer, and success must 
depend, not on the benevolent intentions of the leaders, but on 
the distance to which they can induce their reluctant backveld 
followers to go with them, and masses of these, so The Times 
South African correspondent has not hesitated to write, are 
hardly fit to cast a vote. 

What of the ultimate outcome? the reader may well ask ; 


what will result from the impact of these opposing principles, 
this irresistible force, that immovable obstacle ? It is one thing, 
however, to see the writing on the wall, and quite another to make 
known the interpretation thereof; nor is it expected of the 
chronicler that he should profess the diviner gifts of the seer. 
Yet, if a guess may be hazarded at the future, it is this. Unless 
there appear a radical and all unlikely change in the attitude of 
the ruling peoples, a change made manifest in practical measures 
of the most far-reaching nature, interracial conflict will in- 
evitably arise within the Union. Whether this will flare into 
open revolt or smoulder sullenly in passive resistance and pro- 
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longed economic strife is uncertain and indeed irrelevant ; for, 
with world opinion and the weight of numbers behind him, the 
black man can hardly fail to force a stalemate as damaging to the 
prestige and prosperity of the white as a more complete defeat. 
From such a situation relief might ultimately be found in the 
partitioning of the country into two more or less equal and 
mutually independent portions, the territorial segregation of the 
Bantu in the one, of Boer and Briton in the other. This would 
indeed be an heroic remedy, but at the least the feasibility of such 
wholesale transfers of population has been amply demonstrated 
of recent years in the Balkans and elsewhere. As for the actual 
partition, there could be no fairer method than that devised by 
the shrewdest of the great South Africans, President Kruger, to 
settle a much-disputed inheritance between two rival litigants. 
Let the one divide and the other choose, or if it is preferred, the 
other shall first divide and the one shall then have the choice. 


J. DE G. DELMEGE. 
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HUNGARY AND THE HABSBURG RESTORATION 


THE restoration of the Habsburg Monarchy in Hungary is an 
issue of vital importance just now in Hungarian politics, and 
rather late in the day some Foreign Offices are discovering that 
their intervention in what would appear to the unbiassed onlooker 
to be a matter of purely domestic concern has been as little 
helpful to their own as to Hungarian interests. Public opinion 
in Hungary is very much divided over that issue. On one common 
ground, however, all Magyars stand united: they bitterly resent 
any dictation from outside in their choice of a monarch to fill the 
vacant throne should the nation eventually decide on restoring 
the monarchy. Is the restoration of the Habsburg Monarchy in 
Hungary to be or not to be ?—that is a question which only the 
Magyars can answer. The last word assuredly will not rest with 
the chancelleries of the Great Powers. 


In conversation with representative Hungarians abroad, not 
necessarily official, discussion always centres on this problem. 
Your interlocutor may be a Conservative or a Liberal, an Inde- 
pendent, a National Democrat or a Social Democrat, a Christian 
Socialist or a Christian Economist, he may belong to any other of 
the numerous political parties that have sprung up in Hungary 
since the war, but however far he may wander, he never fails to 
return to the question of the restoration, the solution of which 
one way or another he considers to be of growing urgency for the 
State. In the following article I endeavour to reflect the more 
important of these views, and to sum up certain conclusions that 
may be fairly drawn from them after a careful consideration of 
the facts. In doing this I should like to express my very deep 
acknowledgment to Mr. Edmond Demeter, a brilliant young Hun- 
garian critic, whose work should be better known in England, 
for most valuable information he has given me on the internal 
affairs of Hungary. That on many points Mr. Demeter will query 
not only the interpretation of the facts brought forward, but 


my very statement of the same, I have no doubt. Personally I 
should welcome such criticism. 

Of the present political groupings in Hungary perhaps the 
most important, from its widespread ramifications, far-reaching 
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activities and potential significance, if not from its actual organisa- 
tion, is the Alliance of the Holy Crown, commonly referred to as 
the Legitimist Party, whose able and respected chief is Count 
Albert Apponyi, the ‘Grand Old Man’ of Hungarian politics. 
The Legitimist Party stands for the immediate recognition of 
Otto, the fifteen-years-old son of the late King Charles IV. (the 
Emperor Charles I. of Austria), as the rightful King of Hungary. 
Otto is now ‘ reigning ’ abroad—in Spain, where he is living with 
his mother, the Empress Zita. 

An interesting figure is that of Count Apponyi. He is one of 
the very few statesmen now left in Hungary whose authority and 
influence transcend mere political differences. His profound 
knowledge of foreign affairs has won him probably much greater 
recognition abroad than at home. Although he is in constant 
opposition to the present Bethlen Government, which has carried 
through the measure known as the ‘dethronisation’ of the 
Habsburg dynasty, although he regularly votes against the budget 
in order to register his disapproval of the Government, yet he 
represents that Government on the League of Nations—and none 
better. Before the League Count Apponyi is not the leader of a 
party, nor merely the representative of a Government. He is a 
Hungarian, for whom country is before party or Government, 
and in the bitter ordeal through which she has been passing since 
the signing of the Trianon Treaty Hungary has found no more 
valiant, no more ardent, no more eloquent defender of her 
national rights before the other nations. 

Seeming contradictions in the interesting personality of Count 
Apponyi contrast strangely with very real contradictions in the 
attitude of the existing Hungarian Government under the presi- 
dency of Count Stephen Bethlen. Hungary is still a constitu- 
tional monarchy, but the throne remains vacant. The present 
chief of the State, Admiral Horthy, has been elected regent by 
the National Assembly. He is the head of the army, now called 
the Royal National Guard. On every side one may read the 
word ‘ Royal’ prefixed to the designation of Government offices 
and institutions. Republican propaganda is as severely repressed 
in Hungary to-day as ever it was under the old régime. The 
position is, in effect, a peculiar one, and to understand it in its true 
bearings one must turn back to events in comparatively recent 
history, the significance of which may not be so clear to us as it 
is to Hungarians. 

The revolution that broke out in Hungary, as in Austria, at 
the end ot the Great War led to the formal proclamation of the 
King’s abdication from the throne in November 1918. Four days 
previously he had abdicated from the imperial throne. The terms 
‘abdication’ and ‘abdicated’ are differently interpreted by 
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Legitimists and their opponents. The former declare that King 
Charles IV. never actually abdicated his claim to the Hun- 
garian throne, that he merely resigned. From the point of view 
of practical politics resignation and abdication are much the same 
thing, but juridically they are quite different. Hungary was soon 
declared a republic under the presidency of that ambitious 
aristocrat Count Michael Karolyi. The provisional Govern- 
ment set up to organise the general elections for the National 
Constituent Assembly was, however, very quickly overthrown by 
the Bolsheviks, whose brief spell of power was in turn suddenly 
brought to an end by the Whites under Admiral Horthy. Early 
in 1920 the Constituent Assembly was duly summoned. It was 
almost entirely Conservative in its composition. It was this 
assembly that in March elected Admiral Horthy as regent of the 
kingdom pending the solution of the succession problem. 

In March and October of the next year, 1921, two fruitless 
attempts were made by the rash and ill-fated ex-King to regain 
his throne. In his own interests Charles would have been better 
advised to bide his time patiently, instead of forcing the hands 
of a Government that was by no means ill-disposed towards him. 


After the second attempt, which was frustrated by the vigorous - 


action of the Prime Minister, Count Bethlen, the Government 
found itself faced with an ultimatum from the Great Powers, 
inspired by the Little Entente, demanding the exclusion of all 
members of the Habsburg family from succession to the Hun- 
garian throne. In November of the same year the Dethronisation 
Law was passed, which declared that, although Hungary was still 
a monarchy, the Government no longer recognised any claim to 
the throne from the side of Charles IV., that the laws hitherto 
regulating the succession were now rescinded, and that the right 
of electing a King of Hungary was henceforth vested solely in 
the Hungarian nation, which would declare its choice in due 
course. In the preamble to this Act it was distinctly pointed out 
that the Hungarian Government had yielded to pressure from the 
Great Powers in this connexion. 

At the time of the passing of the Dethronisation Law the 
Government represented a coalition of a number of parties in 
sympathy with the general policy of Count Bethlen, the Prime 
Minister and leader of the Party of National Unity. This party, 
whose full official title is the Party of Christian Small Land- 
holders and Citizens, is as a voting body the strongest political 
organisation in the State, and can rely on the support of such 
heterogeneous political elements as the democratic Christian 
Socialists, whose best-known leader was the late Mgr. Geisswein, 
the more Conservative Christian Socialists led by Charles Huszar, 
the ultra-Nationalist followers of Julius Gémbés, leader of the 
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National Party of Independence, a sturdy Protestant and pro- 
nounced Anti-Semite, and even groups of Jews and Monarchists, 
who believe that for the moment their interests are best served 
by the ‘ wait and see’ policy of Count Bethlen. 

At the outbreak of the revolution the Party of Small Land- 
holders, led by Szabo-Nagyatadi, began to play a decisive réle in 
the political life of the country. As nearly 50 per cent. of the 
Constituent Assembly was made up of this party, Count Bethlen 
realised the importance of having it on his side. The amalgama- 
tion of the Party of Small Landholders with the National Christian 
Party resulted in the coalition called the National Party of Unity. 
When we speak of the small landholders it should be remembered 
that where the agricultural interests of the country were con- 
cerned the Habsburg Monarchy, certainly up to the revolution of 
1848, had generally discriminated in favour of the landed mag- 
nates and large landholders as against the smaller landholders 
and the peasantry. In Hungary, just as in Prussia, landed pro- 
perty tended to accumulate more and more in the hands of a 
small privileged class, which, while it drew immense revenues 
from the land, could not justify on economic grounds the advan- 
tages it enjoyed at the expense of the tiller of the soil. Moreover, 
the landed aristocracy was very much under the influence of the 
Court at Vienna, and was gradually getting out of touch with true 
Hungarian life, traditions, and inspirations. From this point of 
view the less favoured native had but little reason to entertain a 
strong affection for the Habsburg rulers. 

Religious differences have also had a certain influence in the 
same direction. The population of Hungary is preponderantly 
Catholic (65 per cent.), the Protestants (27 per cent.) and Jews 
(5 per cent.) forming a small but economically powerful minority. 
Sectarian animosity has never been an outstanding feature of the 
Hungarian character, and whenever it has been displayed in the 
past it has proved to be of distinctly alien origin. It was politico- 
clerical, not national, interests that inspired the policy of Bishop 
(later Cardinal) Kollonich, the Imperial Chancellor, when towards 
the end of the seventeenth century he established the Neo- 
Acquisita Commission to organise the settlement of the Hun- 
garian territories just recovered from the Turkish yoke, and to 
decide on many questions of disputed claims that had arisen in 
those turbulent times. The Habsburgs had just succeeded in 
wresting from the grip of the Ottoman sultans at least one-third 
of the whole of Hungary, comprising what was agriculturally the 
richest portion of the country, namely, Central and Southern 
Hungary, which had become part of the Turkish dominions so far 
back as 1526. During this long period the Turks had paid little 
or no attention to the religious differences between the ‘ infidels ’ 
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of their Hungarian possessions, which were mostly peopled by 
small peasant landholders and landed magnates, among whom 
Protestantism had gained a firm footing. In the rest of Hungary 
Protestantism had had very little chance of spreading under the 
rule of the very Catholic Habsburgs. When it came to the settle- 
ment of the newly restored territories the Protestant element on 
the spot was very specially marked out for persecution by Car- 
dinal Kollonich’s Commission. 

Count Leopold Kollonich (1531-1607), a Croatian by origin, 
had been a distinguished military leader and grandmaster of the 
Maltese Order before he entered the Church, where he was to find 
a wider field for the exercise of his undoubted talents. His 
militant religious zeal was very notably displayed in his per- 
sistent efforts to extirpate heresy in Hungary. These efforts were, 
unfortunately, associated with a brutal and insensate anti-Magyar 
policy, where every opportunity was seized to Germanise Hun- 
gary. Of a predecessor of Cardinal Kollonich in the Primacy of 
Hungary, Cardinal Pazmany, a learned Jesuit, the creator of the 
Hungarian literary language, whose Hungarian patriotism was no 
less ardent than his religious zeal, it was said that he loved the 
Magyar in the heretic. Kollonich, on the other hand, hated the 
Magyar in the heretic. His aim was to supersede as much as 
possible the Hungarian population, especially on the southern 
borders of the country, by colonies and ‘ plantations’ of natu- 
ralised foreigners, Croatian peasants, etc., and thus create a strong 
Catholic ascendancy on whose allegiance to the Habsburg 
interests in Vienna absolute reliance could be placed. The 
Hungarians, like the Irish, have long memories where the acquisi- 
tion of land is concerned, and to this day they have no reason to 
be grateful to Habsburg imperialism for the legacies its Neo- 
Acquisita and similar policies have bequeathed them in the form 
of racial problems. When facts like these are borne in mind it is 
not difficult to explain the attitude of indifference, if not of actual 
hostility, adopted by many Hungarians, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, towards the Habsburg dynasty when the dethronisa- 
tion issue came up for decision in 1921. 

The Legitimist view of the dethronisation measure is that it 
is ineffective, because (1) it is directly opposed to a fundamental 
law of the Hungarian State, namely, the Pragmatic Sanction of 
1723 ; and because (2) it ignores the constitutional principle of 
the Holy Crown, from which all law and order in the land have 
their source and origin. The Pragmatic Sanction! The Holy 
Crown! How quaintly these terms sound to modern ears. 

What is the significance of the Pragmatic Sanction? Again 
we must turn back the page of history. The first Habsburg King 
of Hungary was Ferdinand I. He was elected by the Estates of 
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Hungary (the magnates, the nobility, and the clergy) after the 
death of Louis II. at the Battle of Mohacz in 1526, when the 
forces of Soliman the Magnificent overran the country. For 
500 years Hungary had always elected her kings, and this 
continued up to 1687, when the Hungarian Diet agreed to accept 
the automatic succession of the Habsburg kings in the direct male 
line. On the failure of the male line Hungary was to be free to 
reassume her ancient prerogative and elect a king freely as here- 
tofore. The contingency was likely to arrive in the reign of 
Charles III. (the Emperor Charles VI. of the Holy Roman 
Empire), who had daughters—one of these being the future 
Empress Maria Theresa—but no son. Accordingly in 1713 
Charles, as emperor, had issued a personal ordinance, a so-called 
Pragmatic Sanction, regulating the law of succession for all the 
dominions of the Habsburg house. The regulation was formally 
accepted by the Hungarian Diet in 1723. It declared that 
Hungary was to form an integral and inseparable part of the 
Habsburg dominions so long as a male or female heir of Charles III. 
or of his predecessors, Joseph I. or Leopold II., could be found to 
succeed to the throne. The right of succession was always to be 


in accordance with the Habsburg family laws. 

And what is this constitutional principle of the Holy Crown 
to which Hungarian Legitimists attach such importance ? 
Stephen, the first King of Hungary, received the crown from the 
hands of Pope Sylvester II. The Holy Crown, as it is called, isa 
symbol of the relations between the king and the nation. The 
king alone, the people alone, cannot make or unmake laws. They 
are inseparable members of one body or constitution, which alone 
can create laws, from which all right and justice proceed. This 
constitutional principle has been at the basis of all legislative and 
juridical acts in Hungary for nearly 1000 years. The Legitimists 
maintain that to do away with this principle, which has been for 
so long the best safeguard of the interests of the nation as a 
whole, is to destroy the very foundation of legality in the State, 
and to open the door to every kind of arbitrary abuse of power— 
a cogent argument indeed in these days of dictatorships, prole- 
tarian and other, where the precedents set up do not make for 
respect of law and order and stability, not to mention continuity. 

On the ground of succession, however, the opponents of the 
Legitimists, especially the ‘ free election ’ Monarchists, can argue 
that the Habsburg claim to the Hungarian throne has lapsed 
automatically, since, according to the Pragmatic Sanction, the 
King of Hungary must be not only the ruler of Austria, but he 
must hold all the possessions of the monarchy intact (imdivisibiliter 
ac inseparabiliter). The position, as a famous Hungarian jurist, 
Desider Polonyi, maintains, no longer ho'ds. Not only has the 
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Habsburg rule come to an end in Austria, but vast portions of the 
Hungarian possessions are now irretrievably lost. 

It is not, however, so much in this particular direction that 
the explanation of the differences between the Legitimists and 
their opponents on the throne issue is to be sought. The problem 
is by no means so simple as it seems, and it is complicated by a 
variety of factors, some having their root in historical conditions 
that are peculiarly Hungarian, others being of a more personal 
complexion. In this connexion the attitude of Count Bethlen, 
the present Prime Minister of Hungary, towards the Habsburg 
restoration is of particular interest. Under the old régime he 
was a prominent political figure, although he never held office. 
His loyalty to the Habsburg house was unquestioned. Yet it was 
his direct orders to the Royal National Guard that brought 
about the defeat of King Charles near Budapest on his second 
attempt to regain the throne, October 1921. The King, as we 
know, was handed over to the Great Powers, who had him 
interned in the Madeiras, where he subsequently died. Friends 
and admirers of Count Bethlen assert that in the circumstances 
he acted wisely, and that the unfortunate King was alone to 
blame in forcing a premature solution of what was already in 
the mind of Count Bethlen and the regent, but which could not 
be realised so soon, owing, more especially, to the menacing 
attitude of the Little Entente. This attitude had already been 
made clear a few months before Charles’s defeat, when Hungary 
applied for admission to membership of the League of Nations. 
On that occasion the Rumanian representative, Take Jonescu, 
argued vehemently against the proposal. Hungary, he main- 
tained, should be admitted to membership only when she 
would agree to the dethronisation of the Habsburg house. The 
late Lord Phillimore characterised this pressure exercised on the 
Hungarian Government as an act of infamy from the point of 
view of national rights. Anyhow, Count Bethlen yielded to the 
pressure, and thus, it is claimed, saved Hungary from national 
extinction. But more fiery, if less astute, Hungarians cannot 
and will not forget this last affront to their national pride. 

From another point of view the peculiar attitude of Count 
Bethlen towards the Habsburg Monarchy—deliberately non- 
committal and yet decisive and energetic in the face of difficulties 
—is of considerable interest. It is quite consistent with a 
characteristic strain of independence that has distinguished many 
members of the Bethlen family in the past. Like Admiral 
Horthy, Count Bethlen is a Protestant. He is the head of an 
ancient family, which for many centuries has been identified with 
the making and shaping of Hungarian history. He is, or rather 
was, one of the wealthiest of the Transylvanian landed magnates : 
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the greater part of his estates are now within Rumanian territory. 
Even before the war he revealed a certain political independence 
by joining the Government opposition, which was much frowned 
on in the Court circles he frequented. A famous namesake of his 
was Gabriel Bethlen, whose brief but full life (1580-1629) teems 
with moving incidents and events of the profoundest interest for 
students of the history of that period. 

Gabriel Bethlen, a convinced but most tolerant Calvinist, 
was elected in 1613 Prince of Transylvania, a part of Hungary 
then one of the possessions of the Ottoman sultans. Later he 
took up arms against his suzerain in defence of the rights of his 
fellow-countrymen, and still later against the Hungarian king, 
Ferdinand II., in defence of the rights of his co-religionists. 
In 1619 he had succeeded in obtaining possession of the Holy 
Crown. He refused, however, to be crowned King of Hungary, 
and tried to effect a compromise with Ferdinand, the latter 
proposing that Bethlen should marry an archduchess and conform 
to Catholicism. On the failure of these negotiations Bethlen 
definitely threw in his lot with the anti-Habsburg rival Powers, 
more especially with the Swedish king, Gustavus Adolphus, and 
eventually married a daughter of the Protestant Elector of 
Brandenburg. To the very last Bethlen remained a redoubtable 
champion of the Protestant cause in Hungary, commanding the 
respect of his religious and political opponents as much by the 
sincerity of his own religious convictions, where the zeal of the 
persecutor found no place, as by his uncompromising patriotism 
when he felt that the best interests of Hungary were at stake. 
When we remember this chapter in Hungarian history we may 
arrive at a clearer interpretation of Count Stephen Bethlen’s 
attitude in respect of the present throne issue in Hungary. Count 
Bethlen is at the moment the real ruler of Hungary. The Holy 
Crown is practically in his possession. To-day, however, there is 
no question, as in 1619, of a Bethlen being crowned King of 
Hungary. The circumstances are quite altered. Indeed, there 
is good reason to believe that Count Stephen Bethlen, who is no 
sentimentalist in politics, is in favour of the Habsburg restoration 
as long as Hungary is not made a pawn in a game of imperialist 
ambitions. No other solution can bring about peace and tran- 
quillity and free the country from arbitrary rule. 

Undoubtedly Count Bethlen has deserved well of the 
Hungarian State so far. He has saved the country from economic 
disaster and financial ruin. He has stabilised her exchange. 
He has put an end to the White Terror. But all that was achieved 
seven years ago. Since then, however, the Government has not 
progressed with the times. The forces of opposition are assert- 
_ ing their strength despite the vigilant control exercised by the 
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Government over the elections. The secret ballot in Hungary 
hardly exists. It is only allowed in Budapest and a few other 
large centres, where consequently the voting is always opposi- 
tional. The so-called ‘ free suffrage’ is in force at the polling- 
booths in all the rest of Hungary. The voting is an absolute 
farce. In those elections the citizen conscious of his rights and 
privileges is not allowed to mark and register his vote in secret. 
The ‘ free voter’ must affirm his choice of candidate aloud before 
a Government commission. Naturally all those in any way 
dependent on the Government for their livelihood must be 
particularly careful how they affirm. It is fairly certain that 
Count Bethlen will soon put an end to this mockery. As a 
statesman of experience he cannot help realising that such 
methods drive opposition underground and bring their inevitable 
Nemesis. 

The Royalist Party is at present divided into two strong 
factions. The one, under the leadership of Count Apponyi, 
compromises to a certain extent with the Government on its 
economic and financial programme, a programme that has 
undoubtedly been the salvation of Hungary, and on its foreign 
policy. The other section, under the leadership of Count Ivan 
Csekonics, the Marquis Pallavicini, and Stephen Friedrich, will 
have no compromise of any kind. At the last elections the 
representatives of this section were particularly badly served by 
the ‘ free suffrage.’ Innate conservatism keeps the majority of 
the Hungarian Catholics, and more especially the clergy, on the 
Royalist side. They hold strongly to the maintenance of the 
constitutional principle of the Holy Crown and to certain privileges 
granted by the Holy See. One of these privileges was the Jus 
Supreme Patronatus, i.e., the right to nominate archbishops and 
bishops exercised by the apostolic king under the Holy Crown. 
Another was the Jus Placeti, t.e., the right of veto on the publica- 
tion of papal bulls and encyclicals in the country. These rights 
are now in abeyance, and will remain so until the coronation of 
the next King of Hungary. Another right which entitled the 
head of the Habsburg house as Emperor of Austria to veto the 
election of any particular cardinal to the papacy has often been 
attributed, but erroneously, to the apostolic Kings of Hungary. 
The last occasion on which the Jus Exclusive was exercised was 
in 1903, when the Emperor Francis Joseph insisted on Cardinal 
Rampolla’s name being withdrawn from the list of candidates for 
the papal throne. Next year the new Pope annulled the Jus 
Exclusive. 

The Protestant element in Hungary, representing about 
27 per cent. of the population, is by no means definitely anti- 
monarchist. As a body it is strongly Conservative, and generally 
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adheres to the Desider Polonyi thesis on the Habsburg question to 
which reference has been made further back. It stands for the 
‘ free elect on’ of the next King of Hungary. 

The Jews (5 per cent. of the population), who have always been 
well treated under the Habsburgs, are generally in favour of the 
Habsburg restoration. This is indeed quite comprehensible when 
we remember that the great majority of ultra-nationalists and 
rabid Anti-Semites, who under the old régime would never admit 
that a Jew could be a patriotic Hungarian, are now strongly in 
favour of the ‘free election’ of the king. These reactionary 
elements are the chief supporters of the present Government, and 
showed their quality under the White Terror. No decent 
Hungarian wants a repetition of that. The Jews mostly belong 
to the National Democratic Party, under the leadership of 
Joseph Pakots, whose own royalist sympathies, like those of his 
predecessor, the late William Vazsony, a former Minister of 
Justice under the old régime, are not disguised. This party has 
not yet definitely declared its policy on the Habsburg issue. It is 
not difficult, however, to guess what this decision will be. 

The National Democrats are at present co-operating vigorously 
with the opposition forces, 7.e., the Royalists, who stand for the 
same democratic ideals—freedom of association, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the Press, freedom of the vote (not by ‘ free 
suffrage,’ but by secret ballot), and last, but not least, freedom 
of justice. Under the present régime the Jews cannot expect to 
see the triumph of these ideals. Under the old régime they 
enjoyed all the rights of other subjects. They could become 
Ministers and Secretaries of State. They could become nobles. 
Only the restoration of the Habsburg Monarchy can secure the 
Jews in the possession of their full rights in the State. In the 
constitutional principle of the Holy Crown they also will find the 
best safeguard of their interests. To do away with this safeguard 
is indeed to destroy the very foundation of legality in the State, 
to open the door to every kind of arbitrary abuse of power. More 
than any others in Hungary, the very small Jewish minority have 
suffered from arbitrary abuse of power. They also will find 
cogent arguments here against the new precedents set up, which 
certainly do not make, as I pointed out, for respect of law and 
order and stability, not to mention continuity. The Hungarian 
Jew has nothing to fear from the restoration of the Habsburg 
Monarchy. On the contrary, he has much to gain. 

The idea of electing a foreign prince as king is not seriously 
entertained by responsible politicians in Hungary, any more than 
that of electing the Archduke Albrecht. 

What, then, is likely to be the solution of the Habsburg 
problem in Hungary? Is the restoration to be or not to be? 
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A definite answer and a satisfactory solution can be arrived at 
only when the nation’s two ablest statesmen, Count Bethlen and 
Count Apponyi, agree to accept the verdict of the people in a 
general election where the voting will take place under the 
secret ballot, not under the present system of the so-called ‘ free 
suffrage.’ There is every reason to believe that Count Bethlen’s 
policy is now shaping in this direction. When such an election 
is carried through, the Parliament can then proceed to decide the 
Habsburg issue, either directly or indirectly, on the basis of a 
plébiscite. There is little doubt what the answer will be. A 
proud nation like the Hungarian, with its splendid traditions 
of independence, shorn as it has already been of two-thirds 
of its territory by the framers of the Treaty of Trianon, will 
certainly not submit tamely to the dictation of its despoilers on 
this matter when the issue comes up for final decision. 

But the freedom of election and freedom of suffrage must 
be realities. 

VALENTINE O’HARA. 





THE CHURCH AND THE VILLAGE 


In the second of two articles entitled ‘ The Church and the Vil- 
lage ’ which were published in the May number of The Nineteenth 
Century an attempt was made to show how seriously the Christian 
religion is losing its hold upon the village life of England owing in 
some measure to the increasing practice of ritualism on the part of 
the clergy, and how the substitution of the priest in the place of the 
minister is at least to some extent responsible for the diminishing 
number of those who attend divine service Sunday by Sunday in 
our village churches. 

Various criticisms have been offered upon this treatment of 
the subject. 

In the issue for the following month the Rev. Douglas 
Lockhart formulated a reply in which he stated that, while 
there are many country parishes where ritualism has had the 
result described, there are many more in which the reverse 
has occurred, and quoted the case of a village in Oxfordshire 
where an extreme ritualist has succeeded in filling his church. 
In answer to this it need only be said that, since the objection to 
ritualism was not so much for its effect upon the rural population 
as for the effect that it appears to produce upon so many of the 
clergy in relation to that population, such a man—and with him 
the clergy of those numerous parishes of which Mr. Lockhart 
speaks—must either have escaped that effect, and, in spite of the 
High Church character of his services, must conduct the parochial 
side of his life on ministerial lines, or else be a man of such out- 
standing personality that he would succeed in anything that he 
attempted. 

In the July number the Rev. J. F. Briscoe, in a most inte- 
resting and fair-minded article, has taken the more optimistic 
view ; but here also his ideal village priest outside his church 
services has all the qualities of the ideal village minister—a com- 
bination which cannot be said to be very common. 

It has further been argued that, as all persons baptised into 
the Church are members of that body, every member, lay or 
clerical, is to some extent responsible for its condition. But 
surely it might as reasonably be said that a private soldier is 
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responsible for the battle tactics of the higher command as that an 
humble member of a village congregation can dictate the policy 
of the Church. 

In none of these criticisms, alas, has any real refutation been 
made of the original statement that the decline in church attend- 
ance in our country parishes has kept pace with the advance in 
the ritualistic character of the services, nor has any other reason 
been given to account for that decline. 

Mr. Briscoe alleges that chapel attendance has declined in the 
same way ; but this is certainly not the case in the locality with 
which the present writer is most familiar, for there the religious 
organisations other than the Established Church appear to 
flourish not only numerically but also financially, which is the 
more remarkable since their adherents are not, as a rule, people 
of great wealth. In spite, therefore, of the opinions of the learned 
clerics who have offered their views, it would still seem to be open 
to doubt whether the original suggestion may not be correct, and 
in the present article it is proposed further to elaborate that 
theory. 

Not long ago a well-known member of the legal profession, 
travelling in a company composed of business men, was heard to 
observe that Christianity was ceasing to be a living religion in this 
country, and that Christ was becoming merely a legendary figure 
in the minds of many. He went on to state that in the history of 
the world to become a legend has been the ultimate fate of every 
form of religion in which ritualism has obtained the upper hand, 
or, in other words, in which the inward and spiritual fire has 
become lost in the outward and visible ceremonial. This may or 
may not be a fact, but it is certainly true that the soul cannot be 
neglected for the body, nor the essential subordinated to the 
immaterial, without a definite loss. And nowhere is this more 
evident than in our country parishes at the present time, where, 
as can scarcely be denied, the religion of the Church of England 
in its congregational forms is steadily losing ground. 

It has been said that a man who never attends a place of 
worship may be a good man but cannot possibly be a good 
Christian, since, while he is carrying out his duty towards his 
neighbour, he is neglecting to carry out his duty towards God ; 
and if this be so, it must follow that the loss of ground sustained 
by the Church of England as expressed in terms of church attend- 

ance can only result in the decline of the principles of Christianity 
in general as expressed in the daily lives of the inhabitants of this 
country. 

The ritualistic presentation of religion may attract the more 
dramatic and imaginative nations of the earth, but, in spite of 
the opinions advanced to the contrary, is it really suited to the 
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an somewhat stolid temperament of the rural population of England, 
cy which is never attracted by what it does not understand? Mr. 
















































Briscoe contends that it is so suited because the people of a coun- 
en try village enjoy the spectacular, and cites as a proof of this con- 
d- tention the fact that they attend a wedding or a funeral in large 


in numbers, but a little consideration will show the faultiness of this 
on reasoning. Village weddings and funerals as a rule possess a local 
| interest ; but even where this is not the case, they are functions 
1e in which the human or personal element plays a most prominent 
th =| ~=spart, and are therefore within the easy comprehension of the 
1s people, since they are functions that, so to speak, might happen to 
to. | any of them. But the rites and ceremonies of a High Church 
le service can scarcely be said to belong to the same class of spec- 
le tacle; and it may therefore be a fact that, while the village 
d understands the simple ethics of Christianity, it does not under- 
n stand, and does not wish to understand, an elaborate ritual; 
d that, while it understands a minister, it does not understand, and 
t does not wish to understand, a priest. 

As an example of the attraction exercised on the British 


Ly temperament by religion, when presented in a simple and compre- 
0 | hensible form, the singing of hymns may be quoted. To most 
s English people, and especially to those of the class referred to, 
e few occupations appear to afford more pleasure than the singing 
f of familiar airs in company with others. And here is a very 
y powerful weapon in the hand of the Church which surely might be 
, employed with advantage. The present writer has seen and 
5 heard almost an entire platoon of men, seated on the floor of a 
° barn in France on a Sunday evening, singing hymns of their own 
, choice with the most evident enjoyment, and it is within his 
knowledge that in a country parish situated in one of the home 
counties a shortened form of Evening Service, in which the sing- 
; ing of familiar hymns is a prominent feature, has been instituted 
| to follow once a month upon the orthodox recital of Evensong, 
and appears to be appreciated and to be growing in popularity. 
Such a service of course entails additional labour for the already 
hard-worked incumbent, and it may be urged that to attend a 
church service merely for the sake of joining in the singing of 
hymns is neither religion nor Christianity ; but is it not better to 
go to church to sing hymns than not to go at all? And is it not 
conceivable that such a step, if it becomes a regular habit, may 
lead to a wider and more worthy outlook ? It has at any rate the 
effect of bringing within the possible influence of religious teach- 

ing some who otherwise might remain outside. 
That the average inhabitant of a rural village does not under- 
stand the ways of the priesthood cannot well be doubted, since 
even better educated people are mystified by the apparent incon- 
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sistency of its attitude on certain points when compared with the 
teaching of our Lord, and are forced to the conclusion that, owing, 
it must be supposed, to the growth of the spirit of ritualism, there 
has arisen in the minds of some of the present-day clergy a certain 
confusion of values, and a certain loss of the sense of proportion 
that should be maintained between what is vital and what is 
immaterial. 

There is no finer profession in the world than that of a minister 
of the Christian religion, which should surely be the profession of 
every clergyman of the Church of England, and it may appear an 
impertinence on the part of an undistinguished layman to presume 
to criticise a body of men who are in most instances very hard 
workers and thoroughly in earnest ; but as the spectator is said 
to see most of the game, so it is possible that certain facts may 
become evident to the layman which are obscured from the 
vision of the clergy. The layman may therefore be pardoned for 
asking whether those two professions are always identical. Does 
it not sometimes seem that so long as the clergy carry out their 
duties as priests of the Church of England in their churches the 
Christian religion can look after itself ? Does it not sometimes 
seem that the Church comes first and Christ second ? To prove 
that there is at least an element of doubt it is only necessary to 
listen to a few of the modern sermons, when it will be found that 
in a large number of cases the address from the pulpit is concerned 
with some question of purely ecclesiastical interest. 

The scanty village congregation will hear so much said upon 
such subjects that it may be excused for wondering from time to 
time whether the fact has not been forgotten that as the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath, so the Church 
was made for Christ, and not Christ for the Church. 

It is no doubt this confusion of values and this insistence upon 
the importance of the ecclesiastical as contrasted with the Chris- 
tian aspect of our religion that has led the priest to attribute what 
appears to the average layman to be a correspondingly undue 
importance to his own office. As has been already said, there is 
no finer calling in the world than that of the ministers of Christ’s 
religion, and there seems to be no valid authority for the substitu- 
tion in their stead of priests of the Church of England that has 


been taking place during the last few decades. Indeed, the only 
two authorities which should have any weight—namely, the 
teaching of our Lord Himself and the Book of Common Prayer— 
appear to point in exactly the opposite direction. It is stated, for 
instance, that in the Prayer Book the word ‘ priest ’ is never used 
where the word ‘ minister’ can be employed without confusion, 
and as for the teaching of Christ, He Himself said, ‘I came to 


minister,’ and in the three short years of His public life provided 
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th the an example of ministry such as, it would be supposed, any faithful 
wing, § servant of His, called to a sacred office, would be only too anxious 
there f to attempt to follow. But nowadays, apparently, the import- 





ance of the ministry comes second to that of the priesthood. It 
isas if a shepherd should imagine that he is carrying out his duties 
to his master by standing all day in the sheepfold, armed with his 
crook and with his dog at his heels, while the sheep stray wherever 
they please. But is the shepherd of more importance to the 
farmer than the sheep ? His importance depends solely upon the 












ar an — importance with which the farmer regards his flock of sheep, and 
sume | apart from that his position is negligible. In short, if the sheep 
hard | do not matter or are non-existent, there is no need for the shep- 
} said } herd. And what was our Lord’s idea of a good shepherd ? He is 
may | recorded to have said that a shepherd, if he shall lose one sheep 
1 the § out of his flock of an hundred, will leave the ninety and nine, and 





will go out and search for it until he shall find it. Is such devo- 







Does | tion common among the shepherds of Christ’s flocks on earth 
their | to-day? The rows of empty and half-empty pews to be seen in 
s the | our churches at most of the Sunday services hardly lend colour to 
umes | such an idea. 





The advance of ritualism in what is termed the Anglo-Catholic 
section of the Church of England must also be held responsible, 
among other unfortunate effects that it appears to produce upon 
the priestly mind, for the narrowness of outlook with which that 


mind seems to be imbued. The so-called Low Church parson of 








ipon | the nineteenth century was doubtless harsh and narrow-minded 
é to | with his lengthy discourses upon hell fire and eternal punishment, 
oath | but he at least had to a certain extent scriptural authority behind 
arch him, and moreover his stern denunciations were possibly effective 





as a deterrent ; but is there any reason for these qualities in the 
present-day priest ? Do they not result, as far as the average 
villager is concerned, in presenting the religion of the Church of 
England as a somewhat inhuman, unattractive, and very difficult 
creed ? Some members of the priesthood, for example, object to 
performing the Marriage Ceremony in Lent. It would be thought 
that a country clergyman would be only too glad, if merely for 
the sake of village morality, to perform that rite at any time, 
especially among a population whose members never suffer from an 
excess of material comforts, still less of luxuries, and to many of 
whom the correct observance of the season of Lent must in any 
case present something of a problem. Why must it be made to 
appear so hard to be good ? And where in the example provided 
by our Lord is there the least authority for a prohibition of this 
nature ? If the village yokel is not to consider such a rigorous 
attitude inconsistent with that example, then he must rid his 
mind of all the conceptions of love and kindness, gentleness and 
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mercy, which he was taught in the Sunday school to believe were 
the outstanding qualities of Jesus Christ. From our youth up we 
have been told that the life and teaching of Christ as recorded in 
the Gospels form the one and only standard of Christian conduct, 
Why, then, go beyond that standard ? Why go outside it ? No 
Christian needs more, and no Christian can do with less ; and must 
not any departure from that standard, complemented as it is in 
the case of the Church of England by the Book of Common Prayer, 
result in arousing in the unenlightened mind a suspicion of incon- 
sistency, and producing in that mind a sense of confusion which 
can only lead in the end to complete apathy ? 

It is not proposed here to touch upon the guid pro quo aspect of 
the subject, which involves the question as to whether the priest 
is giving to the country people as represented by the farmers an 
adequate return for the charges in the form of tithes with which 
they are taxed, nor is it proposed to deal with such subjects as the 
taking of ordination vows, although our village yokel, if he were 
carefully to read the service of the Ordering of a Priest, wherein 
the duties of a minister in relation to his flock are laid down ina 
most uncompromising manner, might be forgiven for wondering 
if those vows, which demand not only obedience of action but 
obedience of thought, are in every case faithfully and strictly 
kept. It will suffice to ask if he must not find it very difficult, 
should he think at all, to reconcile the attitude of the priest on 
certain other points with the teaching of Christ. There is a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the priesthood to insist upon the 
importance, if not the actual necessity, of what is called ‘ con- 
fession.’ Indeed, to judge from the modern sermon on the sub- 
ject, it might sometimes be thought that the man or woman who 
does not from time to time make confession to a priest is in a hope- 
less case. But what did our Lord say? ‘Come unto Me, all ye 
. . -» not ‘Come unto Me vid some third party,’ as He would 
undoubtedly have said had He intended to be approached in that 
way. When a friend says to us ‘ Come in this evening and havea 
chat,’ we do not imagine that he means that chat to be conducted 
by way of his butler or his parlourmaid. Why, then, if, as we are 
taught to believe, Christ is our Friend, should we suppose either 
that His friendship is a different kind of friendship, or that He is 
incapable of saying what He means? And how is our villager to 
reconcile these apparently contradictory injunctions ? 

But it is in connexion with the service of Holy Communion 
that the rustic mind must experience its greatest difficulty, a 
difficulty, be it noted, that is shared by other and more enlightened 
intellects. 

In former days the celebration of this sacrament was a much 
rarer event than it is at the present time, and to many who hold 
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that nothing dulls mental perception like constant repetition the 
very fact that it was a service of the utmost solemnity, performed 
at regular, but not too frequent, intervals, as it still continues to 
be in certain branches of the Church, only added to its spiritual 
value. But in the Church of England to-day it has become a 
service-of almost daily occurrence. In the mind of the priest it 
would seem that there is no other service of the congregational 
type that really matters, and if he is asked the reason he will 
probably reply that it is the great service because it was insti- 
tuted by our Lord Himself. A truly valid reason, as all must 
admit. But if the matter is carefully thought out for a moment 
it will be noticed that the only part of that service which was 
actually instituted by Christ was the administration of the Bread 
and of the Wine to His disciples with a very distinct command in 
the case of each of these actions, and yet at certain celebrations 
of this service in ritualistic churches it is held to be in order for 
the members of the congregation to refrain from communicating. 
That is to say, that in this service, which is so constantly cele- 
brated because it is the service of Christ’s own institution, the 
only actions which He performed are omitted and the only words 
which He uttered are disregarded. What is the rustic mind to 
make of such reasoning ? 

Again, it seems almost essential to the priest that a communi- 
cant should communicate in a state of fasting. This condition 
was imposed, it is believed, in the very early days of the Church 
owing to the attendance at the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper of 
certain Gentiles, whose behaviour was undisciplined and intem- 
perate. In time, apparently, the necessity for this ruling dis- 
appeared, with the result that the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in the evening became a common practice, and not only 
a common but a very beneficial practice, and continued as a 
customary usage until comparatively recent years. Now, how- 
ever, owing, it must be assumed, to the spread of the ritualistic 
spirit in the priesthood, and in spite of the growth of temperance 
and, let us hope, reverence among the people of this country, the 
need for this condition appears to have revived and to be of greater 
moment than ever. Most of us who can so arrange it prefer an 
early and undisturbed hour of the day in which to receive the 
sacrament ; but what of others whose opportunities are more 
restricted ? What of the general servant in a household where no 
great importance is attached to religion or religious observance ? 
When can the farm labourer and his wife, who possess a family of 
young children, attend any form of service except in the evening ? 
If it is not quite impossible, it is at least very difficult for them to 
do so at any other time. In the early morning he must be at his 
milking and the feeding of his stock, while she has to dress the 
Vor. CVI—No. 630 ° 
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children and prepare breakfast, after which he is probably occu- 
pied in his allotment garden all the morning, while she, let us 
hope, has to get the family ready for Sunday school, and to busy 
herself with the household work and the preparation of dinner, so 
that it is not until after midday that they can begin to regard 
Sunday as a day of rest or worship at all. By handing over the 
care of the children to some kindly neighbour they are in a posi- 
tion to attend evening service, and in former times were in the 
habit of doing so, but nowadays their chance of receiving the 
blessed sacrament is nil. What is the reason why the offering 
of the Body and Blood of Christ should practically be denied 
to these members of His Church? In the first instance it was 
surely meant for them as much as for those of ampler leisure. 
It might indeed be thought that it was intended even more for 
them, since their difficulties in ordering their lives on any spiritual 
basis are the greater, and their leisure and opportunities for 
strengthening that basis the more limited. Is it because the 
priest is reluctant to administer the sacred elements to any able- 
bodied communicants unless they are in a state of fasting? Or 
is it that to do so in the evening would entail the prolongation of 
his own individual fast until an inconveniently late hour? If the 
original fear of abuse entertained in the early days of the Church 
has disappeared, as must surely be the case to-day, then the reason 
must be one or other of these. 

It may be observed in passing that, if this self-imposed duty of 
fasting is of such outstanding importance, and in view of the fact 
that when the existing Prayer Book was compiled the celebration 
of Holy Communion was of much less frequent occurrence than it 
is to-day, it is a matter of surprise that in all the discussions that 
took place with reference to the revision of that book no sugges- 
tion was entertained, if indeed any suggestion was ever made, 
that the clergy should themselves communicate only at the first 
celebration of the day, and not, as happens now, especially on such 
occasions as Easter, three or even four times in one day. Such an 
alteration would certainly relieve the clergy of the inconvenience 
of a prolonged fast and thus remove this possible objection on 
their side to the evening celebration. 

But is it really necessary that even the priest should fast ? 
How about the example of Christ ? Did He say that on such an 
occasion His ministers and everyone else should be fasting ? 
The Prayer Book lays down no such condition, and still less does 
Christ, who not only administered the sacrament of His Body and 
Blood in the evening, but administered it immediately after both 
He and His disciples had partaken of their evening meal. And 
what impression, it may be asked, can the attitude of the priest- 
hood on this question convey to the mind of the humble and 
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unenlightened follower of the Christian religion save that the 
priest of the Church of England thinks he knows better than 
Christ, and that what was good enough for the Master is not good 
enough for the servant ? 

But after all—and this is surely the only test for Christian 
conduct whether in the priest or the layman—what does God 
want ? Having made the Sabbath for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath, does He want perhaps another dozen men and women 
in every village in England to receive at regular intervals the 
tokens of their Saviour’s dying love, even at the expense of a 
broken fast on the part of one man, or does He not? Does He 
want His flock to be carefully tended, or does He not ? And if these 
are His desires, is the minister or the priest most likely to carry 
them out ? One thing is certain. If the sheep are not properly 
cared for and tended they will stray, and it must not be con- 
sidered surprising if country people of the labouring type relapse 
into an apathetic state of irreligion or prefer the social and 
spiritual warmth of nonconformity to membership of a Church 
that can treat its humble followers with such lack of regard. But 
to the seriously minded Churchman this neglect and spiritual 
starvation of his less fortunate neighbours, brought about, as it 
must be feared, by the egotism of the priesthood, is nothing less 
than heartbreaking. 

These criticisms by an unpretentious layman, as has been 
already remarked, will doubtless be regarded as an act of presump- 
tion, and no man in his senses would dream of suggesting that the 
splendid and earnest body of men who form the clerical side of our 
Church are actuated by any but the highest motives, or have any 
aim in view other than that which is common to all true Christians, 
namely, the advance of the Kingdom of God. Nor would he even 
suggest, whatever his private impressions might be, that they had 
to a certain extent lost their sense of spiritual proportion, if it 
could be thought that the Christian religion, as far as the Church 
of England is concerned, was growing and prospering under their 
influence. But can any such claim be made? Congregations 
have dwindled, and continue to dwindle. Many who were 
brought up to be constant and regular church-goers find that 
their interest in these occasions of organised religious worship 
has gradually evaporated, and, as was admitted by the clerical 
author of the first of the two original articles mentioned above, 
the Church of England to-day is not even capturing the imagina- 
tion and allegiance of the children. In short, they have alienated 
numbers of adult adherents whose places are not being filled by 
the rising generation ; so where is the hope for the future ? 

In all humility it is suggested that the time has surely come 
when these members of the priesthood would do well to ask them- 
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selves honestly and conscientiously whether their point of view 
may not be mistaken ; whether God may not prefer the service of 
a minister to the adoration of a priest ; whether on the parochial 
as well as on the ecclesiastical side they are doing God’s work as 
God wants it to be done; whether, in fact, following closely the 
rules of conduct laid down by Christ Himself for the guidance of 
a good shepherd, and most strongly emphasised in the Book of 
Common Prayer, they are doing their utmost for their Master and 
for His flock, and not merely indulging their own religious inclina- 
tions. They may be right and their critics wrong, though it should 
be borne in mind, especially in the case of the younger members 
of the priesthood, that while a man who has undergone a course 
of training at a theological college and has taken holy orders may 
rightly consider himself to be an authority upon ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, it is unreasonable to assume, since there is nothing technical 
about Christianity, that he is better qualified, simply for the reason 
that he is a priest, to form a sound judgment upon the ethics of the 
Christian religion, as expounded by the teaching of our Lord in 
the four Gospels, than a layman of twice or thrice his age, to whom 
the daily study of the New Testament has possibly been a life-long 
habit. Yet they may be right and their critics wrong. If they 
are right, then it can only be supposed—indeed, the conclusion 
cannot be avoided—that God is working in a more than usually 
mysterious way. But if perchance they may be wrong, what then ? 
In the end the Kingdom of God must come. That is the firm 
belief of all true followers of Christ. ‘ For myself,’ said Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin in a public address last year—and his inspired 
and inspiring words, worth many a sermon, must have brought 
strength and courage to thousands—‘ for myself I say that if I did 
not feel that our work and the work of all others who hold the same 
faith and ideals, whether in politics or in civic work, was done 
in the faith and the hope that some day, maybe a million years 
hence, the Kingdom of God would spread over the whole world, 
then I should have no hope, I could do no more work, and I would 
give my office over this morning to anyone who would take it.’ 
Yes, in the end the Kingdom of God must assuredly come, but 
the thought that its coming may conceivably be delayed by the 
attitude of some who should most help it forward must bring 
sadness of heart to the many devout Christian men and women 
whose most earnest spiritual longing is expressed in the words 
of that ancient and beautiful prayer which says, ‘Hasten that 
blessed time, O God, when Thy Kingdom shall have come, and 
all shall know Thee from the least even to the greatest, when 
the knowledge of Thy glory shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea.’ 
R. S. T. COCHRANE. 
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THE CASE FOR ANTI-VIVISECTION 


In the May issue of the Nineteenth Century and After Dr. Lyttel- 
ton, complaining of public lack of interest in the vegetarian cause, 
referred to ‘ much foolish babblement against vivisection.’ As 
an anti-vivisectionist, I should like its readers to know why we 
babble and how we babble ; and then—after they have seen our 
case stated, and not, as is usual, before—to decide upon our 
foolishness or wisdom. 

Anti-vivisectionists are opposed to experiments on living 
animals as conducted in physiological or pathological laboratories 
in the supposed interests of science; not primarily of medical 
science, for very few of the workers in what is termed medical 
research are practising doctors. The late Lord Moulton, who 
appeared before the Royal Commission of 1906-10 as the ‘ ethical 
expert ’ of the vivisectionists, declared that he would advocate 
vivisection ‘if no single useful result in curative science could 
be shown,’ and Professor Hermann, of Ziirich University, has 
remarked that ‘ no true investigator in his researches thinks of 
the practical utilisation,’ since ‘ science can afford to despise this 
justification with which vivisection has been defended in England.’ 
Dr. Klein, for so long a licensed vivisector in this country, told the 
Royal Commission of 1876 that he had found a considerable 
difference, according to nationality, in the attitude of the public 
towards the sufferings of animals, but that this difference was not 
to be found ‘ among the physiologists ’ ; which may explain why 
the vivisector takes care to hide behind the doctor ‘ in England.’ 

It is necessary to explain that the experimenter’s object is 
not directly the curing of human ills, for the reason that most 
English people believe that it is. But his attitude is easy enough 
to explain. It is always arguable that, even when practical 
utility is not served at the moment by some new discovery, a road 
may be opened by some later discovery for its utilisation, so that a 
fact which seemed to have no application to human needs when 
first known may prove of great value by its associations in the 
future. Granting the vivisector’s premiss that science and God 
are interchangeable terms, and that, as Professor Slosson, of 
Wyoming University, puts it, the object of science is ‘ the advance- 
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ment of human knowledge at any sacrifice [even] of human life,’ 
one stands face to face with the demands of an insatiable Moloch, 

The pure worship of science has its logical appeal. The real 
question is whether or not science is the greatest thing we know, 
If we are to be its devotees we must let no scruple stand in our 
way, and victims in ever-increasing numbers must be offered in 
sacrifice indefinitely, since it is unlikely that we shall be possessed 
of all knowledge before the limit of the span of this world’s 
existence is reached. But if God, as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
means more to us than the blind heaping up of facts for present 
or future utility, then we are bound to ask whether a subservient 
science has the right to demand us to ignore the duty to be just 
and compassionate to all living creatures. 

So egoistic are we of the human race that (in spite cf Professor 
Slosson) we make a great stand for our individual rights. Although 
undoubtedly, if vivisection be useful at all, experiments on human 
beings must far transcend in value experiments on the lower 
animals, nobody would think of weighing the future benefit of 
millions of our fellow creatures against the right to be spared the 
worst of all wrongs, possessed by the meanest human creature, 
whatever his crimes may have been. In spite of the occasional 
demand of some vivisector or doctor, associated always with the 
complaint that animal experimentation is insufficient or mislead- 
ing, public opinion will not sanction the vivisection of the 
criminal. 

The anti-vivisectionist is accused of inconsistency because he 
objects to experiments conducted upon dogs for the sake of other 
dogs, as in distemper research. But it is his opponent who is 
inconsistent. First he stresses the superiority of men as a reason 
why animals should be tortured for their sake; and then he 
admits that he would torture a dog for the sake of other dogs, no 
higher in the scale of life. The anti-vivisectionist maintains the 
logical position that each individual creature has its rights, and 
should not be cruelly sacrificed against its will, only to ‘ subserve 
another’s gain.’ Killing, unfortunately, is necessary to rid the 
world of pests. We have not yet abandoned capital punishment. 
But, in every legitimate kind of killing, a quick despatch is the 
ideal. That is not cruelty; to inject into an animal a poison 
which may take three days or three weeks to kill it—a routine 
occupation in our laboratories—is cruel, whatever reason may be 
assigned for it, and is an act which would bring an ordinary 
citizen before the magistrate. Shakespeare recognised this 
when he made Cornelius remark to the Queen in Cymbeline that 
the practice of poisoning animals ‘ not worth the hanging,’ and 


then trying antidotes to the poison, ‘ will but make hard your 
heart.’ 
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So much for the moral side of the question. It only remains 
to be said that the British vivisector (like the American, the 
French, and probably every vivisector in the world who happens 
to live in a country where other people condemn his methods) is 
vociferous in declaring that the practice in his country is quite 
different from the practice in every other country. We have in 
Great Britain very meagre details to go upon. We know nothing 
except what we can glean from the experimenter’s own writings ; 
or rather, we dare publish nothing else, for private testimony, 
given under the easily explained seal of secrecy, is fairly prolific. 
From the writings referred to we know that animals are deprived 
of bodily organs, having them sometimes cut out piecemeal in 
different operations; that their physiological processes are 
seriously interfered with, as by the tying of ducts, the insertion 
of gallstones in the bladder, and of artificial tumours in the brain ; 
and that slow and wasting diseases are imposed upon them by 
inoculation and other methods. Those who assert that painful 
experiments are not conducted in England are merely repeating 
what they wish to believe, having accepted the word of some 
doctor who in his turn accepts the assurance of the vivisector. 
The testimony is published, and if they ignore anti-vivisectionist 
publications on account of their ‘ tainted source’ they will learn 
the truth in no other way, for few would care to wade through 
lengthy and much padded reports, the science of which consists 
chiefly in the technical language employed. 

As to vivisection abroad, I would advise anybody who can to 
obtain a few copies of the American Journal of Physiology and 
read its present-day accounts of the ways in which animals— 
chiefly dogs and cats—are baked, filled with water to bursting 
point, blown up in the air, joined together to form composite 
monsters, and made the victims of many other atrocities. And 
this in a land of English-speaking people, where the anti-vivi- 
sectionists are passionately assured, just as they are here, that 
vivisection involves no suffering ! 

It may be said that the Act of 1839, commonly known as the 
‘ Vivisection Act,’ prevents cruelty. One single record of the 
infliction of severe suffering upon an animal under its sanction 
(and there are many) is enough to dispose of this plea. The Act 
is a farce. Two inspectors are supposed to watch nearly 300,000 
experiments. One of the inspectors appointed has been a 
member of the Research (Vivisection) Defence Society. Another 
has himself been a licensed vivisector. The experimenters 
furnish their own reports of their own doings; and the chief 
inspector each year publishes as his report an ancient bit of 
special pleading which is presumably kept in type for the 
purpose. 
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The policy of the British Union for Abolition of Vivisection, 
which is the largest anti-vivisection society in the world, is one of 
Total Abolition. Yet it is probably comprised of the most 
moderate section of the anti-vivisectionists, for the less moderate 
will strike any blow, whether it is likely to miscarry or not ; but 
the more thoughtful have reached the conclusion that, to quote 
Cardinal Manning, ‘ What you cannot control you must prohibit.’ 
Control has been tried for over fifty years and has failed. Even 
the latest device of the Home Secretary—the direction given to 
the vivisector to kill an animal found in the course of the experi- 
ment to be suffering a double-edged pain, namely (1) ‘ severe,’ and 
(2) ‘ likely to endure ’—depends upon the interpretation set upon 
these words by a man who is, above all, anxious not to spoil his 
experiment. So long as vivisectors can publish their results 
without fear, and by so doing obtain honours of many kinds, the 
practice will flourish in continual competition with other countries 
where people may be less scrupulous. Only by making vivi- 


section a criminal offence will the chief incentive to the work be 
removed. 


And here we are faced with a new problem. If vivisection 
were prohibited, by what means would medicine and surgery 
advance? The answer, as given by those physicians and surgeons 
who have renounced the dogma imposed upon them during their 
student days, and usually at immense cost to themselves become 
anti-vivisectionists, is as follows. Vivisection leads to medical 
errors which have to be unlearnt at the bedside. Its prohibition 
would not affect the general practitioner, except in so far as it 
would spare him from being led into more and worse errors. All 
true medical advance has been due to clinical practice. Our 
immense hospital system, involving the segregation of cases of a 
similar kind, and daily dealing with every class of accident, has 
put into the hands of doctors and surgeons the fullest oppor- 
tunities for observation and learning by experience. Warning 
voices concerning the neglect of clinical work are now heard from 
some of the most orthodox. 

Dr. George Wilson, a member of the last Royal Commission on 
Vivisection, put on record his regret that 
the distinguished physician, with his unrivalled clinical experience and his 
intimate knowledge of disease, is gradually being ousted from the treat- 
ment of cases for which vaccine therapy is deemed essential by the bacterio- 
logist, who has little or no experience of disease except what he can induce 
in animals, 

Sir James Mackenzie inaugurated—save the mark !—a ‘ new’ 
method, that of really watching the human patient. His dis- 
coveries had none of the unreliability of those made through the 
vivisection of animals. His domain was the heart; and he 
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regretted that other physicians did not devote themselves with 
the same assiduity and patience to each of the other organs of the 
human body. If the immense amount of time and money now 
spent on laboratory investigations were directed into this channel, 
medical knowledge would certainly advance more rapidly. 

Professor Lawson Tait, a pioneer (before Lister) of the 
aseptic treatment of wounds, declared that vivisection had done 
nothing for surgery but lead to ‘ horrible bungling.’ Taking in 
turn each of the proved boasts of the vivisector in the field of 
operations, he tore their claims to shreds ; which does not prevent 
the same claims being made to-day, for when a man becomes 
unorthodox his arguments and evidence are immediately cast 
aside as not worthy even of examination. 

Sir Frederick Treves, a vivisectionist, confessed that certain 
operations on dogs had rendered him ‘ unfit to deal with the 
human intestine ’ ; Sir Henry Swanzy, an eye specialist, informed 
the Royal Commission that experiments on the eyes of animals 
were useless in his department ; and Sir Henry Morris stated that 
he had been the first to remove stone from the kidney and that in 
this he was helped ‘ not at all by experiments on animals.’ Scores 
of great surgeons have dared, after much observation and careful 
thought, to perform human operations never previously attempted. 
If they have not always been successful immediately, it is certain 
that those who have first tried their hand upon animals have 
equally failed—suffering, moreover, to judge by Treves’ state- 
ment, a severe handicap. 

But it is in serum and vaccine therapy that the vivisector 
declares the use of animals to be most essential. How, we are 
asked, could drugs be tested? How could anti-toxins be pro- 
duced, which have ‘ saved so many thousands of lives’? How 
could our soldiers have been protected against disease in the war ? 
And so on. 

We may dismiss the fashion of testing drugs by seeing how 
quickly they kill guinea-pigs as nothing more than a ritual. Ifa 
drug cannot be chemically analysed (as most drugs can, and as 
more might be, if chemists knew that no other method was 
available) its strength cannot be decided by any guinea-pig test. 
Guinea-pigs and rabbits, like human beings, vary ; hence we get 
absurd formule like that for a dose of toxin-anti-toxin mixture ; 
the strength is supposed to be right if two out of five inoculated 
guinea-pigs of the same weight ‘ die acutely in four to ten days’ 
and the other three ‘ die of diphtheria paralysis in from fifteen to 
thirty-five days.’ (Dr. McCoy, U.S. Public Health Service.) 
Will any five guinea-pigs act alike? The test itself shows that 
they will not. 

That lives are saved by sera and vaccines anti-vivisectionist 
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doctors flatly deny. We believe that the credit given to inocula- 
tion during the war should have been given solely to advances in 
sanitation. Indeed, this has sometimes been admitted. Sir 
Malcolm Morris, in the course of a Chadwick lecture at the close 
of the war, remarked : 


In the main, the armies on the Western Front were preserved from the 
ravages of dysentery, diarrhcea, typhoid, typhus and cholera by good 
sanitation, carried out on Chadwick’s principle of providing a wholesome 
environment. 


And Captain J. Stanley Arthur in the same year; in a lecture at 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, explained that chlorine 
gas had 


solved the problem of a pure water supply on a large scale for the troops, 
and accounted for the fact that throughout the war there was no epidemic 
of typhoid or other water-borne disease which caused such havoc in the 
South African campaign. 

The vaccine advertisers tell a different tale, and they have the ear 
of the Press. 

Add to the doubtfulness of their claims the fact that inocula- 
tion disabled many men for long periods ; that there were cases 
of suicide, death by concussion of the brain through fainting, and 
many painful sequele from which hundreds are suffering still ; 
that some were made invalids and never got to the front at all, 
and that others, stout resisters to inoculation, went all through 
the war and preserved excellent health. The claim to prevention 
of a disease, being based on the supposition that the ‘ protected ’ 
individual might otherwise have been attacked by it (which is of 
course beyond proof) is as easy as it is unscientific. Medicine is 
pursuing a very dangerous path. Inoculation against one disease 
implies the sanction of inoculation against all, when once the 
appropriate vaccines or sera are available. We are indeed rapidly 
approaching that ideal of the laboratory. But, even if no dangers 
were inherent in this system, what man of sound sense can prefer 
artificial to natural immunity, secured through good living and a 
healthy environment ? 

Perhaps the chief claim of the laboratory in this connexion— 
certainly the one that has held the field longest—is that diphtheria 
has been conquered by antitoxin. This question has been much 
debated, and if I refer to it at some length it is because the man 
in the street is always put off with only half the argument. 
(Space forbids my dealing in any detail with more than one 
disease.) 

Dr. W. R. Park, in a statement of the Committee for the 
Protection of Animal Experimentation (the American Association 
which corresponds with our Research Defence Society), has 
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written: ‘Of all methods at present available, perhaps the least 
open to error is a comparison of the absolute number of deaths 
per 100,000 before and after the introduction of antitoxin.’ 
But this method by no means satisfies the defenders of vivi- 
section in Great Britain, who vigorously protest against its 
adoption, since it reveals that the death rate from diphtheria 
increased 25 per cent. in the fifteen years after the introduction of 
antitoxin, as compared with the fifteen years before. Therefore 
they shift the ground to case mortality. It must be remembered 
that the Registrar-General, an impartial authority, publishes the 
general mortality, whereas the case-mortality statistics are com- 
piled in hospitals by advocates of antitoxin. 

The familiar argument is that the number of deaths to cases 
decreased from some 30 per cent. prior to the use of antitoxin to 
8-3 many years later. But in order to counter the obvious retort 
that this was an artificial drop, due to the notorious practice of 
including mild sore throats to swell the number of cases, a special 
point is made of the reduction in ‘ laryngeal ’ diphtheria, which is 
said to have been decreased from 62 per cent. in 1894 to II-7 per 
cent. in I9I0. 

Now it must not be supposed that after the introduction of 
the new remedy there were fewer deaths from diphtheria in the 
London hospitals where these statistics were compiled. Far from 
it. In the five years before antitoxin (1890-94) they had 3196 
deaths. In the five years after antitoxin (1895-99) they had 
4928 deaths; and in the following five years 3549. The case 
death rate meanwhile dropped, being 29-7, 17-0, and 11-2 in the 
respective quinquennia. The cases that died must obviously 
have been severe. Where the laryngeal cases survived, this 
would be due to intubation; where the tracheotomy cases 
survived, to tracheotomy. But the separation of these severe 
cases from the rest provides a curious instance of the way in 
which the Metropolitan Asylums Board seems to have lent itself 
to the furtherance of a controversial manceuvre, for why was it 
never attempted before 1894, when antitoxin was introduced ? 
Moreover, this separation ceased in 1911, in which year the death 
rate began ominously to rise again. It is the figures between 
those dates that are used by the Research Defence Society to 
counter the attack of the anti-vivisectionists. That society ends 
its table at IgIO0. 

If the laryngeal cases had been separated from the rest prior 
to 1894, thus affording a basis for comparison, it is probable that 
an enormous drop in the death rate would be seen to have taken 
place before antitoxin was introduced, since the whole of the case 
death rate had dropped from 40 per cent. in 1889 to 29 per cent. 
in 1894. 
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Diphtheria has always been known to occur in what are 
described as ‘ waves.’ During the last few years the cases have 
again increased in malignancy, and antitoxin has not prevented 
a great many deaths, in some epidemics reaching the old pre- 
antitoxin percentage. As a matter of fact, antitoxin achieved 
its reputation at a time when it was given at a period of the 
illness and in a dose now recognised as affording it no chance at 
all. Its general failure is partly acknowledged in the zeal for a 
new enterprise—the Schick test ; we must needs aim at artificial 
immunisation, that alleged ‘ prevention,’ instead of cure, which is 
so fatally easy to acclaim. 

The Lancet on August 4, 1928, gave an interesting report of 
an address by Dr. Ulrich Friedemann, of Berlin, who stated that 
diphtheria and its malignancy are increasing, and that whereas in 
his hospital the mortality used to be 4 to 7 per cent., since 1926 
it had risen from 25 to 35 per cent. He gives this unfavourable 
report of antitoxin: ‘Even patients injected with large doses of 
serum on the first day have succumbed within twenty-four hours.’ 
The introduction of antitoxin, he explains, happened to coincide 
with a natural decrease in the severity of the type of the disease, a 
decrease which had its parallel in the case of scarlet fever in 
England, against which no inoculation treatment had been pro- 
vided. Antitoxin got the credit. 

Now in 1924 an opportunity was provided for the bacterio- 
logical fraternity to attempt once for all to scotch the horrible 
heresy that antitoxin is useless. Dr. Hadwen, the leader of the 
anti-vivisection movement, who had published many pamphlets 
against inoculation—an arch-heretic whose downfall had no doubt 
long been anxiously desired—happened to have attended a little 
girl suffering from an attack of tonsillitis. He had cured her 
brother of a much more severe attack, and the fact that this child 
suddenly developed acute pneumonia would never have been 
explained but for the volunteered testimony of a neighbour to the 
effect that she had got out of bed late at night, walked downstairs 
over the cold tiles in her bare feet, and taken a drink of water 
from the scullery tap. This all-important fact had been concealed 
by the mother. 

Another doctor was called in, and this doctor gave his opinion 
that the little girl had diphtheria, and, although attending her, he 
refused a certificate when she died. A post mortem was the 
necessary consequence, after which there followed an inquest, 
police-court proceedings, and finally the three-day trial, which 
ended in the accused doctor’s acquittal among unparalleled scenes 
of wild rejoicing throughout the city of Gloucester. This com- 
plete inquiry and vindication of Dr. Hadwen has been rightly 
described by Dr. Parry in his recent book on Famous Medical 
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Trials as ‘ having served no useful purpose, and causing world- 
wide comments on the conduct of some of the members of the 
medical profession in Gloucester.’ 

Had Dr. Hadwen been convicted the precedent making it a 
criminal offence not to use antitoxin in medical practice would 
have been established. Indeed, the immediate effect of the trial 
itself was to create a panic among doctors, who promptly began 
to diagnose every mild sore throat as diphtheria and to apply 
antitoxin in order to be on the safe side. The increase in diagnoses 
in Birmingham was commented upon, and the above reason 
assigned, by the medical officer of health in his report. 

But so rapidly do medical fashions change that already 
pronouncements have been made which flatly contradict state- 
ments of orthodoxy made at the trial. It was assumed, for 
instance, that if the bacteriological test showed a throat swab 
to be ‘ positive,’ indicating the presence of a so-called diphtheria 
germ, the person from whom the swab was taken must have 
diphtheria. But on February 13, 1926, an editorial appeared in 
the British Medical Journal which stated: ‘In patients with 
positive swabs the bacilli are not always biologically diphtheria 
bacilli or virulent.’ At the trial it was represented as a doctor’s 
duty to administer antitoxin on the first suspicion of diphtheria 
(a suspicion which Dr. Hadwen never had any reason to enter- 
tain), and it was alleged that after five days it would be useless. 
The Medical Officer of September 22, 1928, tells us that ‘it is 
doubtful whether antitoxin is needed in the mildest forms of clinical 
diphtheria,’ but calls the fifth-day doctrine ‘ a serious error.’ 

During the trial Dr. Hadwen was asked to cite cases proving 
that antitoxin sometimes causes sudden death. He might have 
mentioned several British cases recently on record, but he chose 
to give a very well-known classical instance, that of the child of 
Professor Langerhans, of Berlin. This was promptly countered 
by the assertion that there was a suspicion in that case that the 
child suffered from a condition known as status lymphaticus, which 
was alleged to ‘ predispose to death from trivial causes,’ a plea 
which evidently impressed the judge and which falsely suggested 
that antitoxin alone cannot kill. In his Annual Report for 1926 
Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of 
Health, casts considerable doubt on the existence of status 
lymphaticus, which he calls ‘a mere verbalism, and the current 
text-books’ teaching erroneous.’ 

The above instances should surely prove the danger of con- 
demning anybody upon medical opinion, which is a very fluc- 
tuating quantity. Indeed, all the changes that have taken place 
during the last thirty years have been in the direction of anti- 
vivisection. When Lister insisted upon his antiseptic spray, 
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which was adopted all over the world, Lawson Tait, the anti- 
vivisectionist, stoutly resisted it and published ‘his startling 
record of 139 consecutive ovariotomies without a death ’—to 
quote the Journal of the American Medical Association of October 
7, 1899—‘ as a protest against Listerism.’ Now, as has been 
admitted by the late Sir William Osler, ‘We have changed 
the antiseptic to an aseptic battle’ (British Medical Journal, 
November 18, 1914). 

At a time when it was boldly and confidently proclaimed that 
‘a disease is a germ and a germ is a disease,’ anti-vivisectionist 
doctors led the way to the modern orthodox belief that ‘ the soil is 
more important than the seed.’ ‘ Disease comes from within,’ say 
Dr. Hadwen and his colleagues. Dr. Newsholme, medical officer of 
health for Birmingham, has quite recently added his agreement, 
accompanied by some remarkably critical references to the germ 
theory. The New Health Society and other bodies are emphasis- 
ing the importance of this modern viewpoint every day. 

Anti-vivisection began as a protest against cruelty to animals ; 
it is now, in addition, a protest against false and dangerous 
medical teaching. We hold that the inoculation mania will 
mean ultimately the destruction of the race, unless its strangle- 
hold is loosened by the determined opposition of those who will 
not submit to medical tyranny or accept blindly the foolish » 
dogma of the laboratory, based upon comparisons which do not 
hold good. So long as bacteriology is the means of livelihood 
of thousands and is subsidised by the Government, and the 
makers of vaccines and sera pile up their huge profits, so long 
will hundreds of thousands of animals, prisoned in our laboratories, 
be sent to a doom which men and women of sympathetic imagina- 
tion must needs contemplate with horror ; and so long will their 
sacrifice be quite fruitless. 

For we cannot expect to gain by cruelty. In spite of the 
miracles of sanitation—the utter banishment of cholera, plague, 
typhus and true small-pox, and the great diminution in all the 
other zymotic diseases—ill-health is still quite common, and our 
hospitals are always full. Is it not time we tried the better 
way, returning to the principles laid down by Hippocrates and 
the sound teachings of Sydenham, building upon the sure founda- 
tions they have laid ? 

In order to pursue that path our first duty is to block up the 
bypaths that lead astray in the faith that, as Cicero wrote, ‘ No 
cruelty is useful.’ 
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‘CENSORSHIP’ OF BOOKS 


THE institution, towards the end of my term of office as Home 
Secretary, of legal proceedings in respect of two books provoked 
a storm of comment—both well and ill informed—on the supposed 
literary censorship in this country, and I was attacked, at times 
in far from moderate language, for trying ‘ to establish a dictator- 
ship in the realm of literature and morals’ and for imposing a 
‘ban ’ on works in which authors and others of distinction in the 
world of letters had found considerable literary merit. 

Criticism of this nature betrays, in my view, so fundamental a 
misconception of the functions of the State in relation to the 
publication and sale of obscene literature that it may be worth 
while restating the position. I would emphasise, first of all, that 
there is in England no censorship of books. If I understand the 
word rightly, censorship, whether of books, pictures, films or 
stage plays and the like, implies a scrutiny by some central autho- 
rity of the whole output, with a view to the discovery and sup- 
pression of such as offend against the standard for the establish- 
ment of which censorship is imposed. There is in this sense a 
censorship of stage plays and in a limited degree of films, but not 
of books, and apart altogether from the practical difficulties, 
which I imagine would be insuperable, I agree with the critics 
that a general censorship of books by a Government department 
would be most undesirable. For the Executive to start on its 
own to suppress any books which it chooses to interpret as cor- 
rupting would be to claim a power which does not, and should 
not, belong to it. But in saying this I must not be taken as 
meaning that where public morals are concerned the Government 
should stand entirely aloof. The Government has a general 
responsibility for the moral welfare of the community, which is 
traceable partly perhaps to the peculiar relationship existing 
between the Church and the State, and partly also to the duty 
inherent in all Governments of combating such dangers as threaten 
the safety or well-being of the State. In regard to obscene pub- 
lications this responsibility has devolved itself upon the Home 
Secretary. It is under the Home Secretary’s warrant that 
correspondence with dealers in obscene matters is examined, and 
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his department is the central authority for the purpose of the 
international agreements directed towards the suppression of the 
traffic in obscene publications. 

In a recent number of this Review ! the editor gave a brief 


summary of the law relating to obscene publications, but I will 
repeat it here, because it is very much in point in deciding 
whether the action I took in regard to the Well of Loneliness, for 
instance, was right and proper or stands to be condemned. It is 
a misdemeanour at common law to publish any indecent matter 
tending to the destruction of the morals of society and to deprave 
and corrupt those whose minds are open to immoral influence, 
The Obscene Publications Act of 1857 provides machinery for 
dealing with such matter. A police magistrate or any two 
justices, on complaint being made by oath, may issue a warrant 
to search any premises where it is alleged that obscene books are 
kept for publication or sale, and if such books are seized on the 
execution of the warrant the occupier of the premises may be 
summoned to show cause why such books should not be destroyed, 
and the justices, if satisfied that the books are of the character 
stated in the warrant, may order them to be destroyed. 

The law in its application to frankly pornographic matter has 
well served its purpose, and, so far as I am aware, no complaint 
was made during my term of office of the steps taken by the 
departments concerned—the Home Office, Post Office, and Board 
of Customs—to suppress the traffic. No sooner, however, was a 
book published which made some pretensions to literary merit 
than I was told that other considerations applied, that the law 
ought not to have been invoked against it, and that the Home 
Secretary and the Director of Public Prosecutions were conspiring 
to stifle genius. I was pictured as a narrow-minded Puritan 
zealot, forbidding by Ministerial decree the publication of a 
book which happened to outrage his personal susceptibilities. 
Let me explain the policy and practice which I followed at the 
Home Office ; and it will, of course, be obvious that nothing I 
say here can be understood as in any way pledging my successor 
to adopt a similar policy. First let us suppose the case of a 
publisher who receives the manuscript of a book for publication : 
he considers the book to be of importance, but entertains qualms 
as to the matter of it. Rightly or wrongly he sends it to the Home 
Office and inquires whether publication of the book wou!d offend 
against the law. In such a case it seems to me that a Home 
Secretary has three courses open to him. He may send the book 
back unread and decline to offer any advice—not a very helpful 
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attitude, and one which, in view of the general responsibility of 
the Government, it would be improper for him to adopt. He can 
read it and still decline to advise—a course which would not only 
be unhelpful, but might be positively unfair to the publisher, who 
would have a real, and in my opinion legitimate, grievance if 
ings were subsequently instituted in respect of a book so 
submitted. The third course, and I think the right and fair one, 
is for the Home Secretary to read any book which may be sub- : 
mitted to him before publication and, after taking such advice as 


he thinks fit, to inform the publisher of his considered opinion. 


It was a modification of this course that I followed in regard to 
the Well of Loneliness. Soon after this book was published there 
was an outcry in a section of the Press, and without any word or 
action on my part the publishers sent me a copy of the book, 
asked me to read it, and offered to abide by my personal decision 
and to withdraw it from circulation if I thought the best interests 
of the public would be served in that way. I gave an opinion to 
the effect that the publication of the book constituted an infringe- 
ment of the law, and I was at once held up to execration. I fear 
I have not yet fully understood the basis of the attack—whether 
it was launched because I ventured to give an opinion for which 
I had been asked, or because I had thought to find obscenity 
where none existed, or because I had had regard to a law which 
was obsolete and should have been ignored. It would be interest- 
ing to hear from my various critics how in the circumstances they 
would have had me act, and how they would justify their sug- 
gestions. 

Now let me take the case of a book which has not been sub- 
mitted to me by the publishers. As I have said, there is no 
official scrutiny of all books on publication, but from time to 
time books are sent to the Home Office by members of the general 
public with the complaint that they are obscene and should not 
be allowed to circulate. Is it contended that such complaints 
should be ignored ? So long as the law remains as it is, the duty 
of any Home Secretary is, in my submission, to read such books 
or have them read, and, if he is satisfied that there is a primd facie 
case for proceedings, to refer them to the proper authority for 
such action as may be thought fit. 

Here, again, I would ask my critics, bearing in mind the present 
provisions of the law, and that the Home Office is recognised at 
least internationally as the central authority for dealing with 
obscene publications, what line a Home Secretary should in such 
circumstances adopt. 

The practice and policy during my term of office may be 
summarised in this way: the Home Secretary never moved 
against other than admittedly pornographic productions of his 
Vor. CVI—No. 630 P 
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own volition. He did not go out into the highways and byways 
seeking for books which he could destroy. He acted only when a 
request for advice was received or a complaint was made, and 
then his action was limited to ascertaining whether there were 
grounds for thinking that publication would constitute, or had 
constituted, an infringement of the law. As Home Secretary I 


did not—indeed, I had not the power to—prohibit the publication 
of any book. 


The ultimate decision whether a book is or is not obscene rests, 
of course, with the courts, and it has been said that the present 
system whereby a police magistrate can decide the fate of a book 
is to treat the calling of author with less than proper respect. 
That is a question on which I do not propose to enter; but I 
would suggest that on the whole public opinion is fairly accu- 
rately reflected in the courts of summary jurisdiction, and as the 
public attitude of mind to any particular question changes, so 
changes the attitude of the courts. There is already a far greater 
freedom in literature now than there was when the Act of 1857 
was passed, and dozens of books are published each year which 
thirty or forty years ago would have been the subject of informa- 
tions under the Act. 

After the proceedings in respect of the Well of Loneliness had 
terminated, the suggestion was implied in letters to the Press 
and in leading articles in various periodicals that the law should 
not be invoked to deal with books possessing literary merit— 
provided, that is, that the ‘ obscenity ’ to which they are thought 
to give expression is not so evident as to be indisputable. This is 
a suggestion which, for my own part, I would utterly repudiate. 
Literary excellence may be a sufficient justification to certain critics 
and reviewers for preferential treatment, but there are, after 
all, other matters of importance in life besides the free develop- 
ment of a particular form of art. Whether or not obscenity is a 
fit subject for artistic treatment in literature, whether or not all 
the factors that contribute to the total of human experience must 
necessarily find expression in literature if literature is to serve its 
true purpose, I am not perhaps qualified to speak. But I hold 
most strongly that a book that is well written and well con- 
structed, restrained in tone and delicate in treatment, may yet be 
as corrupting in its influence, especially on the adolescent mind, 
as the most miserable literary production, To discriminate in 
favour of a book which in the opinion of many will debauch the 
young because in the minds of some it is a work of art seems to 
me quite indefensible. I was told by a correspondent to some 
periodical who was pleading the case for the Well of Loneliness 
that I had ‘ banned’ a book the merits of which I had not the 
intelligence to appreciate. The mierits of the book may be as 
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great as its admirers claim—and I confess I found it to contain 
much that, from a purely literary standpoint, excited admira- 
tion—but surely its merits were not strictly material to the 
issue ; it was the demerits of the book which I was asked by the 
publishers to consider—not whether it possessed something of 
greatness, but whether it would tend to corrupt and deprave the 
public mind. On that point I could find only one answer, and my 
view was subsequently confirmed by the courts. 

It may be objected that what I have said above does not 
accord with the freedom from legal interference enjoyed by those 
who publish and offer for sale such of the ‘ classics ’ as touch upon 
the obscene. I agree that if the law were pushed to its logical 
conclusion the printing and publication of such books as The 
Decameron, Benvenuto Cellini’s Life, and Burton’s Arabian Nights 
might form the subject of proceedings. But the ultimate sanction 
of all law is public opinion, and I do not believe for one moment 
that prosecutions in respect of books which have been in circula- 
tion for many centuries would command public support. 

I do not pretend that the present system is perfect, or that 
the position of the Home Office is an altogether satisfactory one, 
but I have not yet seen in any of the criticisms made any con- 
structive suggestions for ifs reformation. 

Let it be remembered that the publishing of an obscene book, 
the issue of an obscene postcard or pornographic photograph, and 


the commission of an obscene or indecent act in public are all 
offences against the law of the land, and the Secretary of State 
who is the general authority for the maintenance of law and order 
most clearly and definitely cannot discriminate between one 
offence and another in the discharge of his duty. 


BRENTFORD. 
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THE POWER OF THE CINEMA 


Durinc his address to the International Council of Women on 
April 29 last Mr. Baldwin drew the attention of the assembled 
delegates, representing forty nations, to the power of the cinema— 


a power, he declared, which was far-reaching and often evil in its . 


effects. He expressed the opinion that the unrestricted exhibition 
‘in the tropical Dependencies of the Empire’ of films which are 
a gross travesty of European life did enormous, although at 
present unsuspected, harm. Our power to influence the backward 
races of the world was undermined by representing our civilisation 
to them as veneer and a sham. The ex-Prime Minister went so 
far as to declare that ‘the display of such films at large con- 
stitutes one of the greatest dangers to which our Western civilisa- 
tion is exposed.’ 

The power of the cinema to influence public opinion (either 
unconsciously or deliberately) has been so far recognised that 
nearly all countries have established some form of film censorship. 
In Great Britain this work is performed by the British Board of 
Film Censors, a body appointed and paid by the cinema trade. 
It works, however, along lines approved by the Government, 
and its decisions are binding, since licences to show films are 
granted on the condition that only films approved by it should be 
shown. It is not suggested, except by a few puritanical fanatics, 
that the rules of this semi-official censorship should be made 
more stringent, or that the public would be more effectively 
protected from immoral films or films which glorify crime by a 
State-paid censor. But there is admittedly a class of film which, 
although entirely harmless when shown at home, becomes 
unconscious, but none the less dangerous, propaganda when 
shown abroad. For example, film plays dealing with themes 
popularised on the stage by such writers as Frederick Lonsdale 
or Noel Coward are harmless when exhibited in England, because 
everybody knows that at most they represent the manners and 
thoughts of a very small section of the community. In the East, 
however, they are liable to be accepted as typical examples of 
English life. The Oriental is thereby led to despise the civilisa- 
tion of his Western rulers. 
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The remedy, Mr. Baldwin thought, is to be found in the 
formation of a sound public opinion on the subject. This is, of 
course, always desirable, but it is difficult to see how it could solve 
the problem. It would surely be expecting too much of, say, 
the patrons of a cinema in Bermondsey that they should refuse 
to see a film on the ground that if it were shown in Singapore it 
might put erroneous ideas into the heads of an Oriental audience, 
It would be unreasonable also for the film censor to ban a picture 
in England because it might have a bad effect if shown in India. 
Does not the remedy obviously lie in the hands of the film censors 
of our Eastern Dependencies? The Indian film censor, for 
example, should work according to quite different and more 
stringent rules than those which have been found sufficient in 
Great Britain. 

The invention of the cinematograph raises wider problems 
than the unintentional influence the exhibition of films designed 
for European and American audiences may have upon the less 
advanced peoples of Asia. If an ordinary film can influence 
public opinion, how much greater will be the effect of films 
specially designed for this purpose? When fully developed the 
film play offers boundless opportunities as an instrument of pro- 
paganda. In comparison with it, written propaganda suffers 
from three serious disadvantages—it is necessarily limited to 
those who can read; for world-wide distribution it has to be 
translated into various languages; while, lastly, it is difficult to 
disguise satisfactorily. Propaganda by the cinema labours under 
none of these disadvantages. Its scope is not limited to those 
who can read—the most primitive savage can watch and enjoy 
a film play. The difficult problem of translating its appeal into 
a foreign language does not arise, while it is far easier to disguise 
propaganda in a film than in a book, newspaper, or pamphlet. 
This is particularly important, as the most effective propaganda 
is always of the indirect type—propaganda, that is to say, dis- 
guised by attractive padding, arousing interest and curiosity, 
which leaves its hearers unconsciously impressed by its appeal. 
That this has not been done more often and more successfully is 
due, no doubt, to the fact, to which Mr. Baldwin drew attention, 
that the power of the cinema remains largely unrecognised. 
Even the Russian Bolsheviks, who have brought the art of pro- 
paganda to an extraordinarily high level of perfection, have only 
produced a few dull and violent film plays attacking Western 
capitalism and militarism. Such crude efforts are easily detected 
and banned by film censors, and thus never reach the countries 
for whose working classes they are intended. Sooner or later, 
however, the power of the cinema as an ideal weapon of pro- 


paganda is bound to be recognised. When that time comes the 
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censor will find himself called upon to deal with a series of attrac- 
tive and interesting film plays containing all the ingredients 
which experience has shown lead to popularity and success— 
thrills, pathos, sex appeal, and sob-stuff—but which are ‘so 
designed that their beholders will be unconsciously but thoroughly 
impressed with the idea that the employing classes are composed 
of greedy, heartless and dishonest parasites, and the working 
classes of patient, defrauded martyrs. Such film plays will be 
produced regardless of expense, probably in America, and they 
will be acted by well-known film stars. The expenses of produc- 
tion will be paid from the same sources and through the same 
channels as those of the existing branches of Communist activity. 
Such film plays would be difficult to ban, and yet if they obtained 
world-wide distribution their influence would be enormous. 

Until the time arrives when the cinema obtains recognition as 
an incomparably effective instrument for political propaganda 
its importance will chiefly depend upon its incidental effects. 
Mr. Baldwin, as mentioned above, has drawn attention to one 
aspect of its influence—the evil effect film plays designed to 
suit Western tastes have upon Oriental audiences, with their 
entirely different standards and outlook. The harm done is, no 
doubt, serious, but a stricter censorship of films imported into 
“our Eastern Dependencies’ seems an obvious and simple 
remedy. There is, however, another aspect of the problem with 
results at least equally serious, but far less easy to remedy. 
At the present time a great film-producing State has unlimited 
power, not only to magnify its own achievements, but to hold up 
to universal contempt the character and misdeeds of its rivals. 
Thus we owe to the American film industry the all but universal 
belief that the American army won the Great War. The point is 
perhaps of little practical importance, although it does less than 
justice to the tens of thousands of men who laid down their lives 
in France and Flanders during the period when President Wilson 
was too proud to fight. It furnishes, however, a good example of 
the enormous power of the cinema. Compared to the multitudes 
who derive their ideas on the Great War from the films, the 
people who seek the real facts from authoritative books on the 
subject are ‘but an insignificant minority. Unfortunately the 
cinema is as effective for slandering an unpopular neighbour 
as for self-glorification. Thus during, and for a few years after, 
the Great War there happened to be considerable friction between 
the United States and Mexico. Mexicans were in consequence an 
unpopular race in the United States, and Hollywood producers 
adopted the convenient practice of introducing a Mexican as a 
ready-made villain into their film plays. They didso purely to suit 
the tastes of theiy audiences. The result, however, was none the 
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less disastrous to Mexican prestige. From the huge super- 
cinemas of London and Paris to the tiny ‘ picture-houses ’ of the 
remotest villages the Mexican was represented as a mixture of 
rogue, coward, and fool. The Mexican Government was at last 
driven to make a protest, and the Federal Government, recognising 
the justice of the complaint, promised to use its influence, purely 
as an act of grace, to restrain the production of further libels in 
future. 

Even more significant were the consequences which followed 
the production of the British film Dawn last year. This film play 
purported to represent what occurred at the trial and execution 
of Nurse Cavell by the Germans in 1916. It seems generally 
agreed that this film play gave a fairly accurate version of what 
took place, with the exception of the insertion of one mythical 
incident in which a member of the firing party refuses to obey the 
order to fire and is then promptly shot dead by the officer in 
charge. This incident, as Sir Austen Chamberlain told the House 
of Commons, was ‘ inherently incredible and certainly incorrect.’ 
It was, of course, only one of a cycle of legends manufactured 
during the war to prove that the German people were the helpless 
dupes of their rulers, the unwilling victims of imperialistic 
tyranny from which it was the noble ambition of the Allies to 
rescue them. The whole subject of the film was, however, a 
favourite and particularly effective theme for anti-German pro- 
paganda, and the German Ambassador promptly drew the atten- 
tion of the British Government to the matter. He was informed 
officially that nothing could be done, but Sir Austen Chamberlain 
‘ felt so strongly on the subject ’ that he had a personal interview 
with Mr. T. P. O’Connor, chairman of the British Board of Film 
Censors, and presumably as a result of this interview the film 
Dawn was banned from public exhibition, This, however, did 
not prevent the film being shown in districts whose local autho- 
rities decided that there was no valid objection to its exhibition. 

The controversy over Dawn has a more than passing interest 
because it will probably prove to be the first of a series of similar 
controversies. The German Government objected to Dawn on 
the ground that it was an unfriendly act to produce a film in 
time of peace on a subject which in war-time had provided a 
basis for much damaging propaganda. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
admitted the justice of this contention. It was natural that one 
who had been striving at the colossal task of restoring inter- 
national good-will should look with disfavour at anything likely 
to revive the animosities of the past. The producers of Dawn, on 
the other hand, contended that their film was not anti-German 
but anti-war propaganda. Its object, they declared, was to show 
the injustice and brutality which war inevitably brings in its 
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train. Such may have been their intention, but the fact remains 
that what they achieved was to revive violent, if short-lived, anti- 
German feeling. In place of instilling an aversion from war they 
awakened the by then nearly dormant passions of war-time. The 
execution of Nurse Cavell was hotly denounced as Germany’s 
foulest crime, a judicial murder of the blackest kind. In any case, 
it was asked, what right had any foreign Government, least of all 
the German Government, to dictate what kind of films a British 
company should produce for British audiences ? 

The last question goes to the very root of the matter. The 
invention of the cinematograph has provided film-producing 
States with a new and incomparably effective instrument to 
influence international public opinion. Is it desirable that this 
war-time weapon should be allowed unrestricted use in times of 
peace ? 

So long as cordial relations exist between two States, an 
appeal by one to the good-will of the other will, no doubt, 
generally prove sufficient to prevent mischief. But where latent 
hostility exists, such an appeal would be worse than useless, 
as it would only lead to an evasive reply, mutual recriminations, 
and the advertising of the film in question. Unhappily it cannot 
be denied that nearly all the European States nurse grievances, 
often very justifiable grievances, against one or more of their 
neighbours. Also it is equally undeniable that it is for the 
good of everybody, not excluding that of the aggrieved parties 
themselves, that these matters should be allowed to fall into 
oblivion. The invention of the cinematograph provides a par- 
ticularly effective means of keeping them fresh in the public 
mind. Books dealing with the hostilities, invasions, humiliations 
and atrocities of the past are only read by a comparatively few 
educated persons. Film plays, on the other hand, can deal with 
such themes in a very graphic and striking manner, and they can 
be seen by everyone, including the most youthful, impressionable, 
and least educated members of the community. Yet there is at 

‘present no means of checking the production of such films and 
their distribution throughout the world, except by appealing to 
the good-will of the Government of the country producing them. 

The League of Nations exists for the express purpose of pre- 
serving the peace of the world. In the words of the preamble of 
the Covenant of the League, its object is ‘ to promote international 
co-operation and to achieve international peace and security.’ 
These aims it seeks to achieve by offering to its members a means 
of settling their disputes by arbitration. But history shows quite 
clearly that international disputes seldom lead to war unless the 
memory of past injuries and humiliations make the disputants 
ready to fight each other. It is submitted here, therefore, that 
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it is both desirable and in keeping with its main object—the 
preservation of the peace of the world—that the League of 
Nations should extend its activities to include, not only the 
arbitration of disputes, but also the allaying of those passions 
which make disputes dangerous. 

The machinery for so doing already exists. In 1922 the 
League set up the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
This Court meets every year at The Hague. It would be quite 
simple for the members of the League to agree that where one 
State considered itself liable to injury by the production of a 
film by another State, the matter should be brought before the 
Court at The Hague and that its decision should be accepted by 
all the parties concerned. 

Once it has been conceded that the League should do all in 
its power to restrain its members from going to war with each 
other, it follows naturally and inevitably that the League should 
also exercise its influence to restrain its members from conduct 
likely to lead to war. The law relating to nations is only under- 
going the process which the law relating to individuals under- 
went long ago. In early times the State, representing the other 
members of the community, did not interfere to prevent A. and 
B. from settling their differences by fighting a duel. Later the 
State prosecuted both A. and B. and all persons aiding and 
abetting them for disturbing the public peace. Later still the 
State went a step further, so that now A. can be prosecuted for 
criminal libel if he publishes a statement which is likely to lead 
to a breach of the peace. Once the State’s right to interfere had 
been established, its theoretical justification was soon lost sight 
of. A. may be heavy-weight champion of England and B. may 
be a bedridden old lady, but A. may still be prosecuted for a 
criminal libel on B.—theoretically on the ground that his state- 
ment might lead B. to break the peace by assaulting him. In 
short, the State exercises to the full its acknowledged right to 
preserve harmony between its citizens. 

Why should not the League extend its activities along similar 
lines? It exists to preserve international peace. To achieve 
this it offers to its members a means of settling their disputes by 
arbitration. Already, however, it goes further than this. To 
quote Mr. Wilson Harris: ‘ The League aims at exorcising war 
by removing some of the commonest causes of war—for example, 

cut-throat competition and the ill-treatment of racial minorities.’ 
Why should not the League go still further? The real danger to 
the peace of the world lies, not in the possibility of fresh disputes 
arising, but in the memory of old disputes. History shows quite 
clearly that it is seldom the importance of the subject-matter of a 
dispute which causes a war, but the slumbering animosities and 
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jealousies which any dispute, however trivial, can rouse to violent 
activity. In 1870 not one Frenchman or German in a thousand 
cared a straw whether Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen became King of Spain or not. But the memory of 
Louis XIV.’s annexation of Alsace and of Napoleon’s ruthless 
treatment of Prussia after Jena was not forgotten in Germany, 
while the humiliations which followed the overthrow of Napoleon 
at Leipzig and Waterloo still rankled in France. So the Franco- 
German War resulted, and the ancient feud was still further 
intensified. On the other hand, in 1846, Great Britain and the 
United States amicably agreed that the 49th parallel of latitude 
should be the line of demarcation between the United States and 
Canada, thereby settling the ownership of huge territories com- 
pared to whose vast extent such celebrated and hotly contested 
provinces as Alsace or Schleswig-Holstein seem but magnified 
parishes. In short, when both parties are in a conciliatory and 
reasonable frame of mind, even the most momentous questions 
can be settled privately without the aid of the League. But when 
both parties regard war as a satisfactory means of paying off old 
scores it is doubtful if all the expostulations and threats of the 
League would effect much. 

“Happy is the country which has had no history.’ Looking at 
the condition of modern Europe, we may adapt this saying by 
declaring, ‘ Unhappy is the continent which has had too much 
history!’ The best thing that could happen for the nations of 
Europe is that the cvents of the last two centuries should be 
utterly forgotten. It is therefore extremely unfortunate, to say 
the least of it, that the invention of the cinema has provided a 
new and incomparably effective method of keeping them fresh in 
the public mind. The controversy over the film Dawn illustrates 
both the mischief which can result from the display of films of 
this type and the inadequacy of the at present only method of 
dealing with it. And in this case the British Government admit- 
tedly showed the greatest good-will. It would be absurd to expect 
that all Foreign Secretaries would be willing, like Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, to brave the prejudices of their countrymen for the 
public good. Such matters can only be settled without friction 
by an appeal to an unprejudiced neutral body whose only object 
wouid be to preserve international harmony. As stated above, 
such a body already exists at The Hague. 

It may be objected that if film producers had to take into 
their calculations the possibility that a film might become the 
subject of a costly law-suit at The Hague, terminating in its 
being banned from exhibition in any country, historical films 
would no longer be produced. The British Government might 
object to a French film showing the burning of Joan of Arc, 
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while a film showing the invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar 
might be the subject of a protest by Mussolini on the ground 
that it represented an act of Italian aggression. The-answer to 
this is, of course, that the Court of International Justice at The 
Hague would have to exercise common sense like any other judicial 
body. At*first, there might be some little difficulty until a clear 
boundary line had been laid down by decisions of the Court 
between what was harmless and what was harmful. In any case, 
when a frivolous appeal was dismissed, all the costs would be 
borne by the Government complaining, together, perhaps, with 
the payment of compensation, while the action would give the 
film a valuable and world-wide advertisement. 

It may be objected also that it is only fair that a country 
should suffer for its past misdeeds. If it learns to blush for shame 
at the exhibition of its crimes, it will be less ready to repeat them 
in the future. There is something in this, certainly, although it 
seems hardly fair that a man should be expected to blush for 
shame for the doings of his grandfather’s generation. The real 
objection is that it leads to retaliation. What State has not 
skeletons in its national cupboard? Without going so far as to 
say with Anatole France that ‘ the life of a people is but a suc- 
cession of miseries, follies and crimes,’ the fact remains that, if one 
cares to seek for them, incidents best forgotten can be found.in 
the history of any nation. If the burning of Louvain is a fitting 
subject for a film play, what objection could be taken to a film 
dealing with the burning of Cork by the ‘ Black and Tans’ or 
with the destruction of Damascus by General Sarrail ? 

The mischief which such pictures would do in arousing 


national animosities and, when shown in the East, in lowering 
the prestige of the white man does not depend, as some people 
seem to think, upon whether a correct version is given of the 
incident in question. For example, in the opinion of the present 
writer, General Dyer was entirely justified in dealing in the 
drastic manner he did with a most dangerous situation. Buta 
film dealing with the so-called Amritsar massacre would be a most 
undesirable production, however accurate it might be, because 
many people take a different view of the incident. In the same 
way, it is absurd, in the present writer’s opinion, to denounce the 
execution of Nurse Cavell as a crime in view of the fact that any 
of the belligerent nations would have shot a man caught doing 
what she admittedly did without the justice of the penalty being 
called in question by anyone. It is simply ridiculous for a genera- 
tion that boasts of having established sex equality in all matters 
(even to the extent of giving votes to girls of twenty-one) to claim 
that Nurse Cavell ought to have received preferential treatment 


because she was a woman! At the same ‘time the German 
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Government were justified in objecting to the exhibition of the 
film Dawn because illogical opinions still persist on the matter, 
The German Government would be still more justified in objecting 
to a film dealing with the execution of Captain Fryatt, where the 
conduct of the German military authorities was utterly inex- 
cusable. In a prosecution for criminal libel it is no“defence for 
the defendant to plead the truth of his libel, the legal maxim 
being ‘ The greater the truth, the greater the libel.’ He must go 
on to plead that not only was his statement true, but also that it 
was in the public interest that he should have published it. The 
Court of International Justice should apply the same rule. The 
question should be, not whether a film play gave an accurate 
version of a particular incident, but whether it was in the public 
interest that the incident should be recalled to men’s minds. 

It may be contended that the League of Nations could do 
little to check the production of films. on controversial subjects 
because the United States, the greatest of all film-producing 
countries, is not a member of the League. This is unfortunately 
true, but the difficulty is not necessarily insurmountable, 
Although not members-of the League, both the United States and 
Russia sent representatives to the Disarmament Conference held 
recently by the League, while the United States co-operates with 
the League’s Health Organisation, the Health Committee even 
including a permanent American member. There is no reason to 
assume, therefore, that the United States would be unwilling to 
co-operate with the League in this mattér also. In fact, the idea 
that the cinema industry needs some form of international 
control is already being seriously discussed in America. Mr. 
Seabury, a member of the American Bar and a recognised 
authority on all matters relating to the cinema, has recently 
published a book, Motion Picture Problems, in which he actually 
argues that the cinema industry of thé entire world should be 
placed under the control of the League. Put shortly, his argu- 
ment is that those who control the industry have no sense of 
public responsibility and pander to the lowest. tastes. The 
average film, he declares, ‘ is concerned only with crime, sex and 
money played down to the crudest and most elemental form.’ 
Certainly many recent productions justify the complaint that 
film plays are written by the half-educated for the half-witted ; 
but in England most people will doubt whether popular tastes 
can be raised by legislation, and in any case will consider such an 
aim quite outside the scope of such a body as the League. It is 
submitted that it is only when a film could have an influence upon 
international relations that the League should be empowered to 
interfere. 

The League of Nations already includes within the scope of 
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its activities such matters of international importance as the 


control of the sale of opium and other drugs, white slavery, 
sweated labour, and the prevention of disease. Film producing 
is an international industry, and, so far as its effects are of inter- 
national concern, it should be subject to international control. 


F, J. P. VEALE. 
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THE GALLEYS OF CALIGULA 


First PHASE 


IT is a singular fact that, while the Lake of Nemi and the Temple 

of Diana on its shore are variously mentioned by classic authors, 
including Ovid, Virgil, Strabo and Pausanias, there is no direct 
reference extant in ancient literature to the Galleys of Caligula. 
Suetonius, however, tells us that the emperor ordered the con- 
struction of ships in cedar-wood. The poops were covered with 
precious stones, and the vessels contained baths, galleries, dining- 
rooms, as well as gardens full of fruit trees of every kind; but 
these ships, he continues, were used to coast along the shores of 
Campania. 

There is no record of the ships of Nemi, the relics of which are 
now being salved after immersion in the lake for nearly 2000 
years. Caligula built many ships, palaces, and bridges. His 
extravagance was a mania, and everything he did was calculated 
to prove an imperial tyranny which he regarded as a divine right. 
When we remember that he constructed a bridge from Baiz to 
Puteoli in order to ride across the sea, when we recall that he 
erected temples to his own godhead and placed therein golden 
statues of himself, dressing them in clothing such as he wore 
himself, when we consider his incest and murders, the ships of 
Nemi were but an incident in a sensational career. But they were 
a detail which became an immortal legend, and eventually, thanks 
to Mussolini and a few ardent archeologists and artists, a legend 
that is again a fact. 

We are nearing the solution of this great mystery. One ship 
of Nemi is completely visible ; the other, let us hope, will be 
brought to light before the end of the year. The voluptuous feasts 
and curious revels celebrated on these floating palaces will ever 
be the subject of romantic speculation. 

When these ships sank out of sight, the illustrious days of 
Rome were passing. Twilight had fallen across the greatest of 
empires, but the glimmer of its splendour remained. 

Even in the Dark Ages the dwellers amid the ruins by the 
lakeside believed in the secret ships, and their knowledge was no 
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doubt handed down by word of mouth generation after genera- 
tion. The fishermen tore their nets on some colossal wreck and 
brought up coins, large copper nails, pieces of wood and mosaics. 
But Christianity turned away from such pagan things as from 
things accursed, and the great shadows which, in certain atmo- 
spheric conditions, could always be seen under the water might 
well have been suspect as diabolical symbols. 

Not until 1446, when the Renaissance looked to pagan Rome 
for inspiration, was there any sort of official inquiry into these 
nautical mysteries. Cardinal Prospero Colonna, lord of Nemi and 
Genzano, invited the engineer Leon Battista Alberti to try and 
salve the galleys. 

Alberti constructed a raft and erected thereon windlasses to 
which were attached ropes with grappling-irons. He brought up 
part of the prow and other objects which excited much curiosity 
among the Roman intelligentsia of the time, but Alberti wisely 
realised that his methods were only destructive, and the work was 
abandoned. 

Another effort to probe the secret. was made in July 1535 
by Francesco De Marchi, a great military engineer and architect. 
His experiments are especially interesting because he had recourse 
to a diving apparatus invented by Guglielmo di Lorena, and it is 
believed that the waters of Nemi were the first to be entered by a 
diver in the mechanical sense. De Marchi, in the lively descrip- 
tion of his adventures, explains the instrument in which he 
descended to the bottom of the lake. It was a box, 5 palms long 
x 3 broad, working on the principle of a diving-bell, covering the 
upper part of the body and leaving the legs free to move about, 
In this machine he remained under water about an hour until the 
cold and bad air compelled him to come up. The box was fitted 
with a crystal, through which, on sunny days, he could see objects 
under water. About the size of a man’s hand, it had the dis- 
advantage of acting as a magnifying glass, and De Marchi tells us 
that the little fish called Jatterini (which are not unlike our white- 
bait in size and taste) appeared as long as an arm, and had he not 
been informed of this phenomenon he might have been afraid. 
One can well imagine the terrifying spectacle of being surrounded 
by swarms of minnows enlarged to the size of a pike. As it was, 
the /aiterini, resenting the intrusion of a man in their own private 
domain, did not hesitate to show it by stinging him in the most 
tender parts of his anatomy. 

De Marchi, however, confirmed the fact of one vessel, calling 
it the barque of Trajan, and reported its approximate shape and 
the existence of a superstructure, but he did not attempt to enter 
it for fear of losing himself. Had he fallen, his machine would have 


1 1 metre 117 X 0°670. 
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filled with water, and only a good swimmer could have extricated 
himself from such a dangerous predicament. 

The efforts of De Marchi, like those of Alberti, resulted in a 
small harvest of relics and a great deal of damage. ‘I fastened,’ 
says he, ‘ part of the ship to a crane which was supported on a raft 
above, and sixteen men hauled up enough pine, cypress and larch 
timber to load two good mules. Also I found a piece of paving of 
a beautiful red colour. Upon my trying again the same method, 
the cable broke and the work was abandoned.’ 

Peace reigned over the lovely waters of Nemi for nearly three 
centuries. Not until 1827 was any further attempt made to 
explore the wrecks, when Annesio Fusconi undertook the search 
for sunken treasure on a fairly ambitious scale. 

He used the diving-bell invented by Halley, by means of 
which several persons could work under water. Fusconi made a 
scientific assault on the galleys. His experiences are still on 
record in a rare pamphlet, Memoria archeologica idraulica sulla la 
Nave dell’ imperatore Tiberio, Roma 1839, an extract of which has 
its historical value : 


The Halley gpparatus, improved upon by Fusconi for the experiment 
at Nemi, was a vase in the form of a truncated cone with the top closed and 
the base open. The upper part of the bell was fitted with strong crystal 
which admitted light into the interior of the machine. The essential 
difference between this bell and the invention of Halley was that air was 
pumped down into it. 

Of the other machinery, there were two stages or rafts which, joined 
together, measured 87 palms long and 37 palms broad. This was supported 
on the water by a number of empty casks. A machine was always ready 
to pump out the water from these casks and fill them with air to keep the 
stage afloat. In the middle of the raft and immediately over an opening 
three trestles were erected, the central one being larger than the other two, 
and from this one the diving-bell was lowered and raised by means of a 
pulley. 


The bell could accommodate eight men. To give it equilibrium, 
and to assure a vertical descent without rocking, 16,000 lb. of 
lead was placed round the lip. By the aid of the lesser cranes the 
necessary tools and receptacles for small objects were lowered. 

Instead of Halley’s barrel device, Fusconi made use of an 
air-box placed in an angle of the raft to which were attached two 
tubes of flexible leather which connected with the top of the bell. 
From cylinders of a new invention air was pumped into the diving- 
bell, which could be regulated at the will of the men in the 
machine according as they desired to renew the atmosphere and 
release the bad air. 

Communication between the men in charge of the operations 
above and below the raft was made in writing. For this purpose 


a rubber tube fixed to a long cord was passed up and down, and 
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written instructions were enclosed in it. The raft was furnished 
with a rudder, and two or more rowers could move it about from 
place to place. To increase the light in the bell the interior was 
treated with a white luminous varnish. The divers were provided 
with thick flannel clothes dipped in a liquid which made them 
impermeable. In this garb they could work many hours under 
water without suffering from dampness or cold. 

In the second chapter of his book there is a description by those 
who took part in the work : 

Comforted by the example of those illustrious men, worthy of the name 
Italian, without any reward other than that of their own courage, Signor 
Fusconi began his experiment in 1827. We have discussed his machine and 
his efforts to avoid danger. It but remains to show how he, with the con- 
siderable expense of 30,000 lire from his private fortune, carried out the 
work, An immense quantity of wood, iron, and lead was transported from 
Rome to Genzano and then down to the lakeshore. The raft was built, 
launched, and anchored over the place where the galley was supposed to 
be. A large stand was constructed on the shore to accommodate a crowd 
of spectators, including the diplomatic corps, members of the Roman 
nobility and distinguished foreigners who had been invited for Sep- 
tember 10, the day on which the work was begun. 

The divers went down in the bell, and within a short time gave the 
signal to ascend, bringing up with them some bricks inlaid with iron 
bearing the inscription ‘ Tib. Ces:’ and various metal nails. This per- 
formance was loudly applauded by those present. 


It was the hope of Fusconi to extract the galley piecemeal from 
the lake, but inclement weather put an end to his operations, the 
year 1827 being remarkable for its heavy rainfall. This made 
the waters of Nemi so cold that the divers could not descend. 

The objects recovered by him from the lake were more than 
those of the other adventurers, Cardinal Colonna, De Marchi and 
Alberti, put together. 

We can only thank fortune that Fusconi was frustrated from 
carrying out his intentions, which would have meant the entire 
destruction of the vessel. To him and the men of the Renais- 
sance must be attributed more damage than to the action of 
time and the water. With the Fusconi effort ended what may be 
described as the old as distinct from the new discoveries which 
began in 1895. 

In this year Signor Eliseo Borghi employed an expert diver to 
make researches. The first object to be recovered was a small 
cylindrical bronze, bearing the head of a lion of exquisite work- 
manship. The box formed part of an anchor column, and some of 
the wood of the said column was attached. Other bronze heads 
of a wolf, hyena and Medusa were found, in addition to many beams 
and nails. Most of the heads bore in their mouths a ring, but 
critical inspection revealed that they were of an ornamental 
Vor, CVI—No. 630 Q 
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value, a decorative note at the end of some beam. The rings, 
which were held only by the teeth of the animals themselves, 





was a grating of pure bronze which was probably used horizontally 
as a ventilator on board the galley. Lead tubes and plates, 
bearing the stamps ‘ C. Cesaris. Aug Germanici,’ identified the 
derelict with Caligula. 

All these relics are in the National Museum at Rome. While 
Di Borghi’s investigations were proceeding the fishermen brought 
information that, in the neighbourhood called Sasso di Germanico, 
at about 200 metres from the shore, they had discovered the 
whereabouts of another wreck. The diver went down in the new 
locality and proved the existence of a second ship lying in about 
20 metres of water. He brought up a large quantity of beams and 
a bronze inaugural hand similar to that found in the Tevere in 1886. 

Di Borghi’s experiment was the last great violation. Though 
deplorable, it had at least a speedy reaction in the minds of those 
who had the true interest of these treasures at heart. The 
vandalism of 1895 caused an indignant protest, and the Govern- 
ment forbade any further pillage. 

The Minister of Instruction then invited the naval engineer 
Vittorio Malfatti to study the galleys and all the problems referring 
to them, and it is to him that we owe the precise knowledge of 
their size, structure, and position in the lake. It was he who also 
first suggested the draining of Nemi. Since that time the matter 
was constantly before the authorities. Many famous writers, 
artists, and engineers—Lucia Morpurgo, Carlo Montani, Felice 
Barnabei, Costantino Maes, among others—combined to awaken 
interest and enthusiasm in this historic question. In 1927 a 
Commission, presided over by Senator Corrado Ricci, the distin- 
guished archzologist, published plans for the recovery of the 
ships. The matter was put before Mussolini, who, with charac- 
teristic decision, ordered the engineers to drain the lake, a work 

- of truly Roman magnitude. 

Salvage of ships in these days is comparatively simple. To 
extract two wrecks from still waters of the Lake of Nemi is not a 
task to baffle any competent engineer. But the archzological 
value of these vessels resides in their preservation intact as far as 
possible. It was hardly likely that such antiquities embedded in 
mud, sand, and weeds could be raised without damage. Further- 
more, in the course of centuries, and having regard to previous 
efforts at salvage, parts of the ships must have become detached. 
The ideal objective was to salve them in entirety, not to rescue 
them in fragments. Only by a complete survey of the galleys and 
the débris surrounding them could their reconstruction be properly 
effected. 
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The Lake of Nemi, known to the ancient world as Diana’s 
Mirror, lies amid the Alban Hills, 15 miles from Rome, and is 
volcanic in origin. The sides of the crater are steep, and to lower 
the water of the lake sufficiently to uncover both ships necessitated 
the absorption of about 22 metres in depth. The volume of water 
involved was 31,000,000 cubic metres, leaving 7,000,000 cubic 
metres in the lake. The surface of the lake, normally 1,719,000 
square metres, would be reduced to 908,000 square metres. 
Where to send the water was the next question. The most con- 
venient outflow was the antique emissary, a work dating from 
Etruscan times. This venerable aqueduct was inspected and made 
serviceable again, after hundreds of years, by the engineers. 
Where time had injured it the passage was restored. Through 
this channel the water finds its way across the valley of Ariccia to 
the sea. 

The preparation for this colossal feat and the installation of 
four great electric pumps occupied many months of laborious 
work. In October last, with an appropriate speech, Mussolini set 
the machinery in motion. 

Night and day the pumps drank up the lake at the rate of 
5 centimetres every twenty-four hours (which rate has latterly 
been doubled by the work of extra pumps). In the month of 
April last a beam of the first imperial barque appeared above the 
waterjand was promptly honoured with the Italian flag. The ship 
is now completely exposed, and her size and style are known. 
She is 64 by 20 metres, which coincides approximately with the 
facts obtained by Malfatti over thirty years ago. 

The damage caused by the earlier attempts at treasure- 
hunting is obvious. Much of the woodwork is missing, but at least 
half of the ship was so deeply interred in the mud of the lake’s 
bed that it escaped the teeth of the grappling-irons. 

It is too early to give a detailed description of the galley. 
The whole mass has to be carefully cleaned, and every fragment, 
both inside and out, pertaining to it placed in position. 

But a preliminary study of the relic is a unique lesson in 
Roman shipbuilding, and, even if these vessels were specially 
designed as pleasure-boats, the woodwork, nails, rivets and plating 
on the hull are the only records we have of the actual methods of 
Roman shipwrights 

Already many structural facts have been gleaned by technical 
experts. The keel of the first galley is 40 by 30 centimetres in 
section ; the central carling, which is an inner keel, is 30 by 10 
centimetres. Many of the beams connecting the ship’s sides are 
intact. The ribs of the hull are placed at intervals of 48 centi- 

metres. 


An interesting feature of the planking of the sides of the galley 
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is a thick fabric, like felt, placed between the wood itself and the 
outer plates of lead. This material is of a dark coffee colour, and 
still possesses some strength and signs of the warp and woof. 
The metal plates are held in position by copper nails, similar to 
those already in the National Museum in Rome. 

In a recent interview Senator Ricci offered a likely theory as 
to the way in which the ships were sunk. Several probabilities 
have been put forward, the most sensational being that Caligula 
ordered them to be scuttled while his guests made merry, sending 
his friends and the treasures that must have adorned these 
floating palaces to a sudden and dramatic end. 

Senator Ricci is no doubt nearer the truth when he tells us 
that the ships, after the death of the emperor, were abandoned 
and fell into disrepair. An attempt later was made to haul them 
to the nearest shore, the better to despoil them of their movable 
ornaments. It is significant that both the galleys rest with their 
sterns to the lakeside and their prows towards the deep water, 
also that there is no trace of a landing-stage or place of anchorage 
in this part of the lake. It can be assumed that ships of such 
length and bulk would have been anchored at a point where the 
water reached a depth of at least 35 metres. In towing the boats, 
heavily encumbered with mosaics, gilded architecture and leaden 
plates, they heeled over near the shore and sank. 

An explanation of the existence of two ships is that one was 
the royal residence and the other, though larger, was an attendant 
vessel. 

It was hoped that the draining of the lake would reveal 
important vestiges and perhaps statues belonging to the several 
ancient villas and the temple of Diana Nemorensis, but so far little 
has been found. A discovery of value, however, is part of the 
old Roman road which led from the hill at Genzano to the lake- 
side. This was unearthed in making a new highway, and the 
limousine now runs smoothly over the very stones that echoed to 
the hoof of horse and shoe of patrician and slave. 

What of the effect of this great work on the appearance of 
the lake and surrounding fields? People who have not seen this 
beauty spot in the Alban Hills may recall Turner’s poetic vision 
of Nemi, which is reproduced in Sir James Frazer’s monumental 
work, The Golden Bough. It is the identical place where grew the 
sacred tree which was the symbol of eternal life in one of the 
primitive creeds of mankind. 

To-day the melancholy of death is upon the lake, and Diana 
would be afraid to look into her mirror. Since the water has been 
withdrawn many of the fields have crumbled as from the effect 
of an earthquake. Fissures appear here and there, and fine trees, 
robbed of their sustenance, have failed to put forth foliage. Some 
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robust beeches have fallen headlong amid the ochre-coloured 
stones, now glaring for the first time since creation at the summer 
sun. On the Genzano side a heavy landslide, making a thunderous 
noise, put the engineers on their guard against a similar collapse 
elsewhere. 

The aspect of Nemi to-day is sad, but the onerous work goes 
on in the cause of art and science. 

No mystery should be closed to the prying eyes of the archzo- 
logist. But never again will the world meditate at Nemi on the 
strange, romantic story of the two Roman galleys shrouded in an 
impenetrable crystal tomb. They are being salved from the gulf 
of Time. 

We now await the second phase of this great and ideal effort of 
Fascism. 

ALBERT BUHRER. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PLATO'S QUARREL WITH ART 


THE ravages and desolation of the Dark and Middle Ages, 
following on the repeated plundering of Italy and other countries 
by barbarians or warring factions, destroyed or buried the 
incredible riches of ancient art in all its forms. Here and there a 
few specimens of ancient architecture survived from the tre- 
mendous solidity of their construction or because they were 
situated in lonely places or had been appropriated for the service 
of the Christian religion. And when, with increasing security 
of life, artists began once more to create their forms, it was first 
the Church and then-the State which employed and wholly occu- 
pied their powers. Then from being the decorator of churches 
and public buildings art passed again into the service of private 
patrons, and the easel picture and portrait began the series of 
magnificent private collections in the palaces of the rich through- 
out Europe. Ancient sculpture was eagerly sought for beneath 
the accumulated dust of centuries and passed into the hands of the 
wealthy. Works of art became treasures of art for whose posses- 
sion men were once ready to commit crimes and now pour out 
their thousands of pounds. Their values depreciate or appreciate 
according to even more incalculable influences than those of the 
Stock Exchange, so that they have become a very profitable form 
of investment, affording a thrill of excitement similar to a deal 
in ‘ mines’ or ‘ industrials.’ The consecration born of financial 
wonder has replaced the earlier religious or social feeling for 
works of art, and where financial aspects or modes of popular 
taste cannot intrude the peculiar ‘ museum atmosphere ’ spreads 
a magnifying and sanctifying spirit upon its possessions. 
Perhaps none of the better aspects of modern civilisation 
would more astonish a Greek of the fifth century B.c., if one could 
return for a while to Europe, than the consideration and devotion 
which are shown to the slightest relics of Hellenic art. The sight 
of so many museums filled with more or less ruined specimens of 
that art, bought at a high price and jealously watched over by 
numerous officials, admired in perfunctory or rapt fashion by a 
continuous stream of visitors; minutely examined and volumin- 
ously explained by learned men of all nations, would provoke 
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from him an unfeigned if less contemptuous astonishment than 
most of the aspects of our exaggerated social life and over- 
advertised progress. 

The existence of museums has worked with strange effect 
on our attitude towards art. The princes and rich men of the 
Hellenic world formed private and public collections of the art 
of the past, but that art represented a natural and living tradition. 
The Romans are the real originators of museums and of the 
artificial cult of art. Eager to appear a cultured and artistic 
people, when their native qualities had raised them to supreme 
power, their rich men and princes and emperors searched and 
ransacked Greece and the cities of Asia for works of art with 
which to decorate the open spaces and temples and libraries of 
Rome, their private palaces and villas. The work of art, detached 
from its national, religious and social associations and trans- 
planted into Italy, became an article of vertu, valued as the work 
of a rare or famous artist, and contemplated as beautiful in itself 
without further significance. From this time onwards we find 
schools of artists renouncing true creative effort and setting them- 
selves to reproduce in their work the qualities of archaic Greek 
sculpture to supplement the limited supply of originals. 

Those who approach the study of ancient art naturally do so 
with the conceptions of the culture of their own age, and find it 
difficult to appreciate exactly the position which art occupied in 
the general scheme of things in Greece during the fifth and most 
of the fourth centuries B.c. before the satisfaction of the zsthetic 
emotions had been recognised as an end in itself or a cult of art 
established. In those centuries sculpture and painting were hand- 
maids in the service of the religious and social aspects of the State. 
Early statues were preserved and respected, not from antiquarian 
interest or esthetic delight in primitive simplicity, but from 
definite feelings of religious veneration. Such feelings did not 
exclude the recognition that one statue might suggest more 
adequately than another the divine nature of the god so repre- 
sented. Dio Chrysostom found the Zeus of Phidias at Olympia 
the most perfect expression of the supreme god for all who admit 
the existence of divine beings in the world. The greatness of art 
lay for him, as it did for Plato hundreds of years before, in the 
influence for good which radiated from it. The statue of the 
Olympian Zeus was not more holy than a primitive image, but 
its moral and religious value, its power for good, was infinitely 
higher. The modern spectator can only reach that standpoint by 
an effort of historical imagination ; at other times he is left with 
the sculptured or painted form as something that delights him 
without further implications. 

It would seem that much of our modern esthetic feeling has 
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arisen from the examination of the art of the past, torn from 
its original position and spiritual associations, and artificially 
enhanced in value by its scarcity. The statue of Apollo or Hera 
is no longer seen in the sanctity of its temple by the believing 
mind and reverent eye ; the altar-piece has been too often taken 
from its place in church or monastery and is now gazed at by a 
sceptical or indifferent stranger. The original unity of the work 
has been broken, and a distinction between permanent and 
temporal elements in a work of art has been setup. In looking at 
a Florentine or Venetian altar-piece we are bidden to consider the 
colour or the design as the permanent and true esthetic elements 
which must be somehow enjoyed apart from the subject-matter, 
which may or may not be approved by the spiritual or intel- 
lectual development of the spectator. 

For the Greeks of the sixth and fifth centuries and the earlier 
part of the fourth such a division did not exist, nor were religious 
or artistic values established as ends in themselves independent 
of political and social purposes. (It is from disregard of these 
circumstances that Plato’s strictures upon art have appeared so 
severe, and eyen unjust, to modern readers, accustomed to pay 
an unquestioning homage to the slightest remains of the art of 
his age. The standpoint from which Plato regards art is not only 
very different from ours, but different, though to a less degree, 
from that of his contemporaries. They may have thought that he 
attributed too much influence to art in taking the trouble to 
limit so strictly its themes and form. We are astonished that he 
fails to recognise the uplifting and religious power of the art of 
the Periclean age, and that he counts it all as a form of imitation, 
and classes the artist with the Sophist as a maker of images 
against whom we must be on our guard. Yet it is evident enough 
that theoretically he admits that art is an important influence in 
life ; what he fights against is its separation from the general life 
of the city-State. We acquiesce in that alienation. Plato, living 
in an age when that alienation was beginning for the first time in 
any culture of which he had experience, and concerned chiefly for 
the saving of society as a whole, fights with all his powers against 
any disintegrating influence. His end is to restore or achieve the 
unification of human activities directed to one end, the knowledge 
and realisation of the good. 

Before examining Plato’s personal views upon art it may be 
well to consider the general feelings of the Greeks of that period 
towards art, in which he, too, as a Greek, naturally shared. It is 
not only Plato who surprises us by passing so lightly over the 
masterpieces of Greek sculpture and painting and architecture, 
mentioning Phidias and Polygnotus merely as being the most 
accomplished members of a particular class of workers. The 
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writers of the Periclean age, Herodotus and Thucydides, the 

orators of the fourth century, say nothing at all about Athenian 

art or accept it as a natural appendage to civic life. We might 

have expected Pericles to say something definite about it in the 

Funeral Oration. Allhe says is that ‘ we are lovers of the beautiful ’ 

and ‘ our homes are beautiful and elegant, and the delight we have 

daily in them scares sadness away.’ And when the orators recall 

the glories of Athens it is the political achievements, the victories 
and courage and endurance of their ancestors in the fifth century, 

not the plays of Sophocles or the works of Phidias or Ictinus, 

which seem to them memorable. Or if they quote from the poets 
of the past, it is not to praise the artist, but to draw lessons of 
noble patriotism and wisdom, just as Aristophanes, in the earliest 
work of Greek literary criticism that we possess, praises Aischylus 
for inspiring his fellow-citizens with courage and asserts that a 
poet should make men better. Yet those few quiet words of 
Pericles, if we read them with an alert imagination to realise their 
full significance, reveal very clearly, not only the sensitiveness of 
the Athenians to beauty of form and artistic achievement, but 
its omnipresent activity. How many moderns, for whom Art 
has come to have such a large capital letter, can say that it is a 
daily influence in life? Perhaps it was just because it was a 
permanent daily influence that their writers pass easily over it as 
they pass over the sunlight and atmosphere of Athens, and 
acknowledge so scantily the debt they owe to their artists. 

What reasons are there for this cool recognition and acceptance 
of what seems to us so precious and mysterious a manifestation ? 
First, there is the greater absorption of the Greeks in actual life. 
It is impossible to read the record of Athens in the fifth century 
B.c. without feeling that there was practically none of that 
detachment from the general life of the State which is so common 
in the modern world. It was not that they had to toil for their 
daily bread. Slave-labour, the payment of various public ser- 
vices, abstemiousness in eating, and hardy constitutions saved 
them from that continuous or exhausting physical work which 
checks any form of thought ; it did not, on the other hand, turn 
them into secluded critics, but gave them liberty to occupy 
themselves as citizens with politics and to enjoy themselves with 
their fellow-men. In the hostility to Euripides we can see the 
natural suspicion of the active Athenian against any critical 
aloofness towards life. ‘ We regard a man who takes no interest 
in public affairs not as a harmless but as a useless character.’ 
Life fascinated them—especially the corporate life of the State, 
which was then making its first voyage across unknown seas to 
an unknown land. Public rather than private life was the great 
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adventure: They realised very clearly the uncertainties and 
limitations and suffering to which the individual was subject; 
but they did not renounce life and retire into an inner world, nor 
did they use their artistic powers to create forms and visions 
which might console them for the deficiencies of the present. The 
description of art as a ‘ consolation of exiles by the waters of 
Babylon ’'is not true of that age, and there is more truth in the 
application to them of Carlyle’s words that they were ‘ too much: 
at home in Zion.’ With unclouded vitality and untroubled nerve 
they welcomed life among the living, and unquestioningly 
regarded the union of mind and body in a living being as pos- 
sessing a higher power of beauty than any work created by man’s 
hand. The antithesis or parallelism of ‘ art and life ’ which is so 
familiar to the modern world did not exist for them. Their 
identification of beauty and goodness led away from art to life, 
and in the Funeral Oration Pericles censures art as dimming rather 
than increasing the truth and beauty of reality. ‘ We shall not 
need the praises of Homer or of any other panegyrist whose 
poetry may please for the moment although his representation of 
the facts will not bear the light of day.’ 

The sphere’ of the beautiful has become very circumscribed 
in the modern world, and we are no longer quick, or even abie, to 
see beauty in many phases of life where the Greeks readily felt 


its presence. It is now unduly confined to impressions received 
in museums or concert-halls, or in fine scenery, and not dis- 
covered in the relationship of friends, in the proportions of bodies 
rather than in facial expression, in general orderliness and balance 
of action and thought. The two adjectives ‘ beautiful’ and 
‘ good’ (xaddés, dya0és) were almost inseparable in judging the 
actions of an Athenian where moral qualities were to be dis- 
played. Here, again, the beauty of ‘the living’ exercised its 
spell, and naturally received a higher value than the ‘lifeless’ 
beauty of sculpture or painting or architecture. 

The Greek admiration of physical beauty has been often 
dilated upon, but the implications of that cult have not always 
been brought out so clearly. Our attention is chiefly concentrated 
on the beauty of women, the grace and charm of their form, 
especially in expression of face and head. No sensible person, 
who surveys the sculpture of the Greeks, can think that they 
were oblivious to female beauty because their standards of 
married life and the relationship of the sexes were so different 
from ours. But they were also very sensitive to male beauty— 
sensitive, as we know, to the point of aberration. This fuller 
enjoyment of the beauty of living form, male and female, may 
also help to explain to a considerable extent their coolness 
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towards artistic form in sculpture. During the fifth century 
B.c. and much of the following one we feel that the general 
attitude towards sculpture and painting is that of Browning’s 
rider : 

And that’s your Venus whence we turn 

To yonder girl that fords the burn. 
‘When a beautiful soul harmonises with a beautiful form, and 
the two are cast in one mould, that will be the fairest of sights 
to him who has an eye to see it.’* In the same way Socrates 
turned away from the trees and streams and hills of Attica, which 
could teach him nothing, to the men and youths of the Athenian 
streets. 

Again, we must remember the nature of the Olympian gods 
and their effect upon the Athenian attitude to sculpture. The 
Olympians, as they appeared to the men of the fifth century 
from the Homeric poems, are themselves an artistic creation, 
uniquely endowed by literature with form and personality. The 
divine bodies fashioned by sculptors for the chamber of a temple 
or its pediments may have hardly seemed ideal, or, at least, no 
more than imitations of literature, to minds which drew their 
conceptions of divine bodies and powers from the Iliad. Phidias 
is supposed to have been inspired by Homer’s presentation of 
Zeus in creating his statue for the temple at Olympia, and the 
thoughts of the spectator must in general have been carried away 


from the sculptured form of the living god of Olympus or Delphi, 


who, though he may not have possessed a more perfectly pro- 
portioned and developed body, possessed what the statue did not 
possess, an immortal power of thought and action, with all the 
delight that thought and action, freed from the limitations of 
human life, must contain. The sculptor’s and painter’s work had 
not that vitality of life which fascinated the Greeks, which made 
them find the beautiful most of all in the living, nor could it 
compete with the greater freedom and movement of life possible 
in literary representation. 

Lastly, all sculpture and painting, which was not industrial, 
was created and remained under religious influence either in 
temples or as votive or dedicatory offerings in sacred precificts, 
and was never so divested of content or illustrative purpose as to 
become simply a beautiful object displayed for esthetic con- 
templation. And much of it could only be seen from a distance, 
and formed part of a decorative system. We admire the beauty 
of the so-called Theseus and the rest of the ‘ Elgin Marbles’ from 
a distance of a few feet. The Athenians saw them raised 50 or 
60 feet above their heads ; the mass of monumental Greek ‘sculp- 
ture was seen in this way, or else, in the case of the statue of the 

3 Republic (Jowett). 
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god to whom the temple was consecrated, in the dim light of the 
sanctuary. The effect of this placing was not an appreciation of 
individual excellencies or a conscious relationship to a particular 
form, but a general impression of harmony and beauty. Such is 
the function and influence of art which Plato welcomed in a well- 
known passage in the Republic, where he describes how great an 
advantage it is, if youth dwell ‘in a land of health amid fair 
sights and sounds, and receive the good in everything; and 
beauty, the effluence of fair works, shall flow into the eye and 
ear like a health-giving breeze from a purer region and insensibly 
draw the soul from earliest years into likeness and sympathy 
with the beauty of vision.’ 4 
But though Plato undoubtedly shared in the general attitude 
_ of the Greeks towards works of art, his criticism rests principally 
upon his own theory of the beautiful which springs from his 
conception of reality. He held that justice, knowledge, temper- 
ance and beauty, as seen in earthly things, were faint and inade- 
quate realisations of the perfect justice, knowledge, temperance 
and beauty dwelling in the ‘place above the heavens’ which 
human souls beheld, more or less completely in their pre-natal 
existence. THe perfect delight of that vision and the beauty of 
those original ‘forms’ are recalled on earth by the sight of 
beauty, etc., in material objects causing the beholder to long for 
them and to refuse to rest content with the imperfect glimpses 
offered to him in this or that sensible phenomenon. The various 
manifestations of beauty or temperance are only incitements, or 
helps to the individual soul on the way to perfection, the flight 
from ‘ this world to the other,’ the process of becoming like God. 
And thus it is that in the Symposium Plato presents the perception 
of beauty on earth as various stages in a process by which the 
soul rises from point to point in a continually widening vision of 
beauty, as the reality of all things. The desire to see and enjoy 
beauty is the spur which urges the soul onwards, each particular 
glimpse awaking more keenly in the spectator the thought of 
‘ Beauty itself, clear, pure, separate, not gross with human flesh 
and tainted with colours and decked with perishing gauds— 
what thinkest thou, if he could behold Beauty Itself divine, 
uniform.’ ® 

Plato’s detailed criticism of art is chiefly known from various 
passages in the Republic. But the Sophist, a much later dialogue, 
puts in shorter and sharper form what he felt to be the cardinal 
weakness and insufficiency of artistic creation. Imitation, the 
Stranger says, is a kind of creation of images, not of real things. 
Creation, the power which causes things to exist not previously 


4 Jowett. 
5 The Myths of Plato, p. 427 (Stewart: Macmillan). 
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existing, is of two kinds—human and divine ; those things which’ 
are said to be made by Nature are the work of divine art, and } 
things which are made by man out of those things are works of | 
human art. These two classes of objects fall into two divisions, 
Divine art contains in one class all animal life, the elements, etc. ; | 
in the other are placed natural reflections or images of such things 
or dreams visiting man in sleep. In the same way human art is 
divided into two classes, one of humanly-made realities, such as 
house or temple, and the other containing the images or imitations 
of such things, ¢.g. a painted house or temple. This second class 
of humanly-made reality is described as a sort of ‘dream created 
by man for those who are awake,’ a vivid and illuminating descrip- 
tion of the peculiar spell of good art, but none the less a clear 
proof of the unreality of art in the more serious business of life, 
This art of image-making is also divided into two classes, one 
executing the copy in the exact proportions of the original, 
i.e. a model, the other including sculpture and painting, in which 
deception is practised in the proportions to produce the required 
effect. Such imitations are only appearances, and the art of making 
them is called the ‘ phantastic’ art. The artist’s work is, then, 
as Socrates says, three degrees from the truth and as far from real\ 
beauty. So strong and precise is Plato’s view that sculpture and 
painting are a form of deceptive imitation that he does not 

to have seriously contemplated the possibility that such artists| 
might be inspired in their work by a recollection of the vision of/ 
‘heavenly beauty.’ They are no more than craftsmen, and if! 
their work possesses beauty it is the beauty of copying success- 
fully human proportions and harmonies without any infusion of 
spiritual value. What they do successfully is done on reasoned 
knowledge. The inspiration which tragic and dithyrambic poets 
claimed had no value in Plato’s opinion—it was unreasoned, and 
might be good or bad. Everywhere we see the over-intel- 
lectualised quality of the Athenian mind. No doubt Plato 
believed that the philosopher would make the best artist, if he 
could be spared for such achievements. 

I cannot help feeling [Socrates says in the Phedrus] that writing is 
unfortunately like painting; for the creations of the painter have the 
attitude of life, and yet if you ask them a question they preserve a solemn 
silence. And the same may be said of speeches. You would imagine 
that they had intelligence, but if you want to know anything and put a 
question to one of them, the speaker always gives one unvarying answer. 
And when once they have been written down they are tumbled anywhere 
among those who may or may not understand them and know not to whom 
they should reply, to whom not. (Jowett.) 


The view which Socrates held about the dumbness of paint- 
ing would apply equally well to sculpture, nor does he separate 
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from written speeches the other forms of literary composi- 
tion, epic poem or tragedy. Influence and power they might 
possess ; but it was essentially a limited power, incapable, as he 
thought, of true developments, and therefore on a lower level 
- than the ‘ heavenly rhetoric ’ which he was always seeking, which 
was not even the eloquence of ‘ apocalyptic vision ’ in the winged 
soul, but the living word working from mind to mind through 
speech, ‘ which has a soul and of which the written word is properly 
no more than an image.’ e burden of Plato’s criticism of art 
is that it is divorced from the advancing or moving world of 
thought, separated from the dialectic of actual experience, and 
therefore unable to adjust itself to various types of temperament 
which react to very different appeals. As the rhetorician must 
study and be able to recognise the various types of human nature 
with whom he has to deal, and must adapt his speech to their 
nature, so the work of the artist cannot hope to exercise an 
universal appeal, but will satisfy the emotional needs, either 
higher or lower, of this or that type of character. 

The satisfaction which anyone receives from regarding a 
beautiful object, whether it be a body, colour, figure or institution, 
is held by Plato to be pleasure. In the Philebus he establishes a 
class of ‘ pure pleasures’ derived from the perception of certain 
mathematical forms or figures, sounds, smells and learning. 
Thus he accepts, no less than the modern esthetic theorist, a 
contemplative attitude, a ‘ pure artistic emotion,’ towards certain 
things, but the difference lies in the name and value which Plato 
assigns to the feelings aroused by the object. He calls it pleasure ; 
and pleasure is the most uncertain and worthless of standards 
by which to judge anything, so that the object whose content or 
significance is wholly expressed by the pleasure which it excites in 
the spectator is something very unimportant in the scale of 
human values. ‘That only can be rightly judged by the standard 
of pleasure which makes or furnishes no utility or truth or like- 
ness, nor on the other hand is productive of any hurtful quality.’ 

In the Gorgias Socrates says that an object, animate or 
inanimate, is beautiful because it arouses pleasure or is useful or 
combines both qualities. Now, if the object simply gives pleasure, 
it is on the lowest plane of material objects of contemplation, 
something which is neither useful nor harmful. ‘ If there be any 
music ’—and the contention would hold good of other forms of 
art—‘ of which pleasure is the criterion, such music is not to be 
sought out or deemed to have any excellence.’ But because all 
forms of art—sculpture, painting, music and literature—are in 
Plato’s view imitative, that is, in relation to some other form of 
reality, the contemplation of them involves of necessity something 
more than pure pleasure. What use are they as imitations or 
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representations of something for the spectator? Are they not| 
rather deceptions or hindrances in the pursuit of the truth, giving |" 
a blurred copy of an original which itself only forms part of the 
world of appearances ? 

“ Wer das Tiefste gedacht liebt das Lebendige,’ wrote Hélderlin 
in a two-stanza poem called Socrates und Alcibiades, and showed 
there, as so often, his insight into Greek thought and life. The 
ordinary Greek feeling for life, for the beauty of the human body 
as the highest form of life, was immediate and unreasoned, a 
direct enjoyment of appearances, coming from a sense for pro- 
portion and usefulness in things. Plato passes behind the beauty 
of physical appearance and posits a more permanent form of life, 
the life of the soul, which is nourished by beauty and the other | 
‘ideas’ forming together a spiritual world. It is the ‘ideas’ | 
which live in the truest sense, for they communicate, in some | 
mysterious manner, movement and desire—that is, life—to the | 
soul, and engage it in that dialectical process which leads to eternal 
life, freed from the waste and barriers of material things. 

The statue, the painting and poem are lifeless things; they 
can, as Socrates says, give only an unvarying answer, and they 
are all imitations of the world of appearances, less true than 
those appearances which are themselves imperfect forms of 
reality. In most places where Plato discusses the beautiful, 
and especially in the Phedrus and Symposium, his examples 
are taken only from the world of physical or spiritual life, things 
which can participate in the development of the individual soul 
and society. It is not the statue, or the painting, or the tragedy, 
which makes the ‘ lover ’ bring forth spiritually, but the hands or 
face or total presence of a living being, or the beauty of a good life 
or of science, all of them factors or active powers in the one 
spiritual process, changing themselves just as they cause others to 
change. The beauty of the living is much more precious than the 
beauty of the inanimate. The statue of a man cannot compete 
with the living creature ; the representation of the god falls far 
short of the spiritual nature of the divine. Such works are them- 
selves the creations of men, who have conceived them they know 
not how, and they are only considered by Plato to have value 
as an inspiration to goodness ; and apparently only in poetry and 
music did he discern the possibility of such power and complain 
of the general indifference to their high calling. The ‘ impressive,’ 
‘ significant ’ values, the peculiar ‘ esthetic emotion,’ ‘ transcen- 
dental feeling,’ the sense of that ‘ which was and is and ever shall 
be,’ which the modern world discovers in works of art, acting 
like a spell, experienced in a moment of passionate contemplation, 
if Plato had so analysed the effect, would, we cannot help feeling, 
still have been placed under the head of pleasure, and not even 
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regarded as ‘ pure pleasure’ because it is often a craving, and 
criticised as an unimportant and selfish experience, fostering 
particular and anti-social impulses in the character. 

How thrilling it would be to discover a dialogue by Plato 
on the beautiful in which the Parthenon should be the chief 
illustration. We shall, it seems, never know what thoughts or 
criticisms passed through Plato’s mind when he went up to the 
Acropolis. But the thinker who in the Philebus has assigned 
such a high place in the Good to qualities of measure, symmetry, 
limit and sufficiency, can hardly have failed to appreciate the 
realisation of those qualities for a certain purpose in that building. 
Surely he must have recognised there an incorporation of beauty, 
, yet limited andinanimate. It wasa useful and beautiful dwelling- 

place for the statue of Athens’ goddess. What more could it be? 
How much did it or could it influence the souls of those who saw 
it in their daily comings and goings? Did not the very perfection 
of its precision, its essential finitude, repress or frustrate those 
infinite longings, those ‘ shadowy recollections ’ in the soul, which 
Plato held to be so precious for the good life ? No doubt it gave 
him, as it gave many Other Athenians, great delight. It was 
beautiful in the essential Hellenic manner. But how could it 
influence the beholder, communicate to him anything more than 
pleasure, impart an active principle of harmony and fairness 
to strengthen the will? How could its silent form express the 
secret of its perfection and urge others to perfect themselves ? 
It could not teach, for the essence of teaching in Plato’s thought 
is the power of argument to convince by reason—the eternal 
dialogue of one fair soul with another. It could but take its place 
among those other ‘ effluences of fair works, which insensibly 
draw the soul from earliest years into likeness and sympathy with 
the beauty of reason.’ 

In the Sophist and the Laws Socrates is no longer the sustainer 
of the dialogue, so that we may take the speaker’s words to 
represent Plato’s views on art as it was at the time of writing. 
The Laws is the last of his works, probably unfinished at his 
death in 348-7. The Sophist is also a late work. Both books 
were written at a time when the tendencies of fourth-century art 
were clearly revealed ; but there is little difference between the 
art criticism of these dialogues and those of the earlier period 
when Socrates is the speaker, whose criticisms are held to apply 
strictly to the art with which he was familiar—that is, down to the 
end of the Peloponnesian War. Yet it is difficult to avoid the 
feeling that it is really fourth-century art which inspires the sharp 
strictures of the Republic no less than the Laws. When the 
Republic was written the rhetorical feebleness of tragedy—how dis- 
tasteful the late plays of Euripides, the Orestes for example, must 
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have been to Plato !—the extravagances and virtuosities of choral 
poetry, were already obvious. The pathetic wistfulness of 
Scopas’ sculptures, the well-nourished handsomeness and superior 
aloofness of Praxiteles’ figures, were slightly later developments. 
But they all displayed qualities which Plato held to be detri- 
mental to the true moral life, and ought not to be displayed for 
public attention. Such art was little likely to ‘ draw the soul; 
into sympathy with the beauty of reason.’ Personal sentiment 
and the cult of art as an end in itself were beginning to make their 
disintegrating influence very evident. Art was drifting away\ 
from the political and religious service of the State, and becoming’ 
an occupation for idle people. And it is in the Laws, the work of,' 
his old age, that Plato, conscious of these tendencies—conscious, 
too, of the great power of art both for good and evil—makes a 
definite constructive effort to use art for the saving of nai »| 
The pages devoted to that attempt in the Laws are among the 
most interesting of that absorbing book. 

In the Republic and several other dialogues Plato describes 
the artistic activity, as he knew it in Greece, by a word which 
signifies amusement or play with a suggestion of childishness in it 
(xa:dd) ; but it is in the Laws that he works out its true signi- 
ficance and its conventional opposition to seriousness («70vd7) 
in the service of his synthesis of life and art. 

He saw that art, like play, can amuse and engross; but it 
lacked true seriousness, and the most popular forms of it— 
for instance, drama—were simply a spectacle in which the 
spectators had no active part. The art which Plato longs for and 
preaches in the Laws is a social art, which can draw together and 
occupy the mass of citizens, not as spectators, but as creators and 
participants—for instance, choric song and dance or hymn- 
singing. At present, Plato says, people do serious things, such as 
war, for the sake of the pleasant things of peace ; but the ideal 
of the law-giver should be to combine for one end the powers of 
play and earnestness which are now expended upon separate 
or opposing ends. Play must become earnest, and earnest 
things must become play, War and political duties must be 
performed in the willing spirit of artistic enjoyment, while the 
artistic activities, in the Platonic sense, must be performed 
seriously, as service toGod. One spirit will animate all the actions 
of life, so that instead of the two worlds of art and life there will 
be one world of life in art and art in life. And he gives solemn 
expression to that vision in the words which the law-giver 
addresses to the tragic poets who wish to give performances of 
their plays. 

We also are poets according to our ability of the best and noblest 
tragedies, for our whole state is an imitation of the best and noblest life, 
Vot. CVI—No. 630 R 
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which we affirm to be indeed the very truth of tragedy. You are poets and 
we are poets, your rivals and antagonists in the noblest of dramas, which 
true law, and that only, can carry out in act, as our hope is.* 


Plato’s view of art as a social and religious force has been 
perhaps most nearly realised in the early period of Italian painting, 
when churches and State buildings exclusively occupied the artist, 
and in the great music settings of the Roman Catholic liturgy, 
Music he held to be the most potent of all art forms, for ‘it 
penetrates most deeply into the soul,’ and in Plato’s plan ‘ com- 
munity singing ’ would carry with it in words the teaching which 
was to mould the characters of his citizens. The delight of 
art was to be the fusing force by which social, political, and 

_ religious aspects of life would be unified and one spirit would 
animate the whole. It was to be a common spirit of joy in which 
distinctions of duty and pleasure, of work and play, would 
disappear—not very different, perhaps, from the ‘ Grace’ (xépus) 
of the early Christians which so impressed their pagan contem- 
poraries. ‘Every man and woman should walk seriously and 


pass life in the noblest of pastimes . . . we ought to live sacri- 


ficing and singing and: dancing, and then a man will be able 
to propitiate fhe gods and to defend himself against his enemies 
and conquer them in battle.’? There would be no need then of 
dramatic or tragic performances in a city, for life itself would have 
become the perfect drama, lived by men and women, and not 


represented before them. 


G. M. SARGEAUNT. 
® Laws, 817 (Jowett). 
? Ibid. 
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THE HIGH ROAD TO INDIA: 1829-1929 


A HUNDRED years ago Lieutenant Thomas Waghorn was com- 
missioned by Lord Ellenborough, the President of the Board 
of Control, to proceed from London to India by way of Egypt ; 
his mission, apart from carrying certain dispatches addressed 
to Sir John Malcolm, the Governor of Bombay, was to report 
on the practicability of the regular navigation of the Red Sea. 
This officer had already been conspicuous owing to his almost 
fanatical advocacy of the use of steamers for expediting com- 
munications between this country and India, the route he 
favoured being the ordinary one by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, then, of course, the only unbroken sea route. He publicly 
protested, indeed, against his name being associated with any 
steamship scheme except that by way of the Cape. His rather 
sketchy plans had been approved in Calcutta, and he had come to 
England to secure the support of the East India Company. He 
did not succeed in official quarters, nor were Indian merchants in 
this country in sufficient number favourable to his plans. So, 
having failed in his mission, he was directed by Lord Ellenborough 
to return to India, studying conditions in the Red Sea. He was 
instructed to proceed with haste! He left on October 28, 1829, 
and, travelling by way of Dover, Boulogne, Paris and Milan, 
reached Trieste on November 8—a distance of 1242 miles in 
eleven days. He was nineteen days going from Trieste to Alex- 
andria in a sailing vessel—a distance of 1265 miles. Proceeding 
to Rosetta by donkeys, 33 miles; to Cairo by boat, 150 miles ; 
and to Suez by camel, 72 miles, he arrived at Suez on December 8, 
being nearly twelve days on the journey, including an unavoidable 
delay of three days. He waited at Suez, in expectation of the 
arrival of the East India Company’s steamer Enterprise, which he 
was under the impression had sailed from Bombay to that port, 
but left on the gth, in a native boat, for Cossier, which he reached 
on the 13th, and, after a further delay of five days, proceeded to 
Jiddah (a distance of 660 miles from Suez), which he reached on 
December 23. The time occupied in getting to Jiddah from 
London was thus forty-one days sixteen hours! At Jiddah he 


1 History of the Indian Navy (C. R. Low). 
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learned that the Enterprise had broken down, and after waiting 
eighteen days he sailed for Bombay in a native baghalah, but the 
same day he was taken out of her by the Company’s vessel] 
Thetis, which arrived at Bombay on March 21. This is the record 
of Lieutenant Waghorn’s journey to India with all dispatch! It 
conveys some idea of the pioneer’s adventures 100 years ago. The 
ordinary traveller to India at that time was content to sail by 
way of the Cape, congratulating himself on his good fortune if 
favourable winds enabled him to reach his destination by one of 
the famous East Indiamen in ninety days. 

In the present year (1929) an aeroplane has been flown from 
Cranwell aerodrome to Karachi, a distance of 4130 miles, in 
fifty hours, and a regular mail service to India for passengers and 
freight has been established, with the result that Viscount Peel 
was recently able to write to the Viceroy a letter opening with 
these words : ‘ This is the first time that it is possible for a Secre- 
tary of State to write a letter to the Viceroy with the assurance 
that it will reach India within a week of its dispatch, and I desire 
in the letter I transmit, as one of its first-fruits, to acclaim this 
new achievement in the compression of time and space.’ India 
has been brought within a week of England. Some years ago 
Rudyard Kipling declared : 


Oh, East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet, 
Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment seat. 


East and West have not met, it is true, but they have been 
brought very close together in the matter of time, with results, 
political, economical and social, which it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. 

In knowledge of this great aerial achievement, which illus- 
trates that the miracles of yesterday are the commonplaces of 
to-day (so little interest has it excited), it is not without interest 
to glance back over a little more than 100 years when the sugges- 
tion was made that the time distance between England and India 
might be appreciably shortened by adopting the overland route 
by way of Suez and using steamers. In May 1822 the Asiatic 
Journal published a letter, which was evidently written satirically, 
in which it was stated : 


A Captain Johnston has suggested a plan for opening an intercourse 
with India by means of steam vessels, and the details he has furnished 
respecting it are so specious, and all the obstacles in the way of its success 
are so admirably disposed of, that it is astonishing the projector has not 
been deluged with contributions or subscriptions already, and that a 
steamer is not unloading in the port of Suez. 


This was, in fact, the first serious proposal for adopting the 
route by way of Suez (using steamers) in place of the much longer 
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journey by sailing ship round the Cape ; and the pioneer was not 
‘a Captain Johnston,’ but Lieutenant J. H. Johnston, R.N., an 
officer of the ‘Old War.’ He had already shown himself com- 
pletely out of sympathy with the Board of Admiralty, which had 
protested against the very idea of steamships. The official atti- 
tude towards the steamship had been revealed when the Colonial 
Office suggested that the mails from Malta to the Ionian Islands 
(then a British Colony) might be carried by steamer. The 
Admiralty, in reply, officially regretted 

the inability of my Lords Commissioners to comply with the request of the 
Colonial Department, as they feel it their bounden duty, upon national and 
professional grounds, to discourage, to the utmost of their ability, the 
employment of steam vessels, as they consider that the introduction of 
steam is calculated to strike a fatal blow to the naval supremacy of the 
Empire ; and to concede to the request preferred would be simply to let in 
the thin edge of the wedge, and would unquestionably lead to similar 
demands being made upon the Admiralty from other departments. 


At a time when the steamship was regarded in many quarters 
with the utmost aversion, Lieutenant Johnston became its 
champion. He was responsible not only for familiarising Anglo- 
Indians with the possibility of steamers being employed on the 
Red Sea route, thus considerably shortening the journey from 
England to India, but he laid the foundations of the inland 
navigation services of the Eastern Empire after proving the 
advantages which the steamship possessed over the sailing vessel. 
Any ordinary man would have been discouraged by the frowns 
he encountered at first from the directors of the East India 
Company and the cold water which the Indian merchants poured 
on his proposals, protesting that the flavour of their tea, in par- 
ticular, would be ruined by carriage in a smoky, smelly steamer. 
But this officer, with the support of a few enthusiasts, persevered 
and in the end triumphed. It was a long struggle, and the wonder 
is that he was not ruined. In knowledge of the extent to which 
steam navigation has cemented the relations between this country 
and the Indian Empire and has assisted in promoting the pros- 
perity of the Indian people, tribute may be appropriately paid to 
the memory of the naval officer who first pleaded that steamships 
should replace sailing ships and that the quicker and shorter Red 
Sea route should be used instead of the familiar Cape route. 

James Henry Johnston entered the Royal Navy, at the age 
of sixteen, in the year 1803, and as signal midshipman in his first 
ship, the Spartiate (74), under Captain Sir Francis Laforey, he 
took an inconspicuous part in the Battle of Trafalgar. Later on 
he was in her boats at the destruction of a large fleet of the 
enemy’s gunboats off Gaeta and then became A.D.C. to Sir 


Francis Laforey, and beachmaster, on the occasion of the capture 
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of the islands of Ischia and Procida. When he left the Spartiate 
he joined the flagship of Collingwood, the Ocean (98), and by that 
officer he was promoted in December 1809 to an acting lieu- 
tenancy in the Canopus (84), the flagship of Rear-Admiral George 
Martin, and was confirmed as his lieutenant by the Admiralty by 
commission dated February 16, 1810. 

So far this young officer had no reason to complain, for he had 
attained lieutenant’s rank within seven years from his first entry 
into the service. As lieutenant of the Canopus he volunteered to 
command the right guardboats at the Pharo of Messina, and was 
appointed to watch the movements of Murat’s fleet, which 
threatened an invasion of Italy. On this duty he was attacked by 
fever and ague, which, after the retreat of Murat’s army, com- 
pelled him to return to England. 

A few weeks of native air [a contemporary record states] sufficed to 
restore his health, and after a perilous winter cruise off the Texel, he again 
visited the Mediterranean as junior lieutenant of the Kite, sloop, in which 
he returned to England as first lieutenant, 1815, having in the interim 
acted for twelve months in command of the Quail, cutter, in the Grecian 
Archipelago. On paying off the Kite he was appointed first lieutenant of 
the Leveret (10)¢ which ‘he paid off and manned again, on the peace estab- 
lishment, after the Battle of Waterloo. 


Peace, as many naval officers of the present century have 
learnt in their own bitter experience, means unemployment. 
Lieutenant Johnston had done good service entitling him to con- 
sideration, but he came to the conclusion that he had little chance 
of further employment in the Royal Navy. So, having some 
relations in Calcutta, he took passage to India in 1817. The 
Marquis of Hastings having spoken to him about the wretched 
state of the European seamen, then destitute in Calcutta, Johnston 
determined to make an attempt to ameliorate their condition. 
With that end in view he purchased the hulk of the Prince 
Blucher, and, with the assistance of the Government, converted 
her into a depét or sailors’ home. His success in this endeavour 
marked him for the service of the Honourable Company, and in 
1821 he was appointed marine storekeeper and naval paymaster. 
He returned to England to make arrangements for transferring 
his family to India. 

Steam navigation, then in its infancy, was beginning to impress 
progressive minds with its importance. For some time Lieu- 
tenant Johnston had been studying the problems associated with 
the improvement of communications between India and the 
British Isles, and he determined to make himself master of the 
theoretical elements of steam propulsion, as well as to obtain a 
practical knowledge of the marine steam engine. By the time he 
was satisfied that he had acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
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subject unforeseen circumstances had robbed him of his appoint- 
ment under the East India Company. But he was not dismayed. 
He had faith that the marine steam engine would triumph, and 
he sat down to write a pamphlet explaining his ideas for shortening 
the journey from England to India.* 

An age-stained copy of this pamphlet, dated 1823, shows that 
this officer’s ideas were far in advance of those of most of his 
contemporaries. It is entitled Prospectus for Establishing by 
means of Steam Navigation a Communication with Calcutta and 
the East Indies Generally, via the Mediterranean, Isthmus of Suez, 
and the Red Sea: The Voyage out and home to be completed 
within 120 Days. In view of the opinions as to the steamship 
then held in many responsible quarters, it must be confessed 
that this enterprising and foreseeing officer, in explaining his 
scheme, indulged in language which must have seemed almost 
ridiculous to many of his readers. He claimed that ‘ steam vessels 
would encounter severe gales with even greater advantage than 
those provided with masts and sails,’ and he professed to regard 
it as superfluous to dilate ‘on the very great advantage which 
would derive to merchants individually and the public generally 
by means of speedy communication with our Asiatic Dominions.’ 
He went on to explain how this new road might be opened up 
‘with the prospect of a fair remuneration to those who are its 
promoters and supporters.’ The rest of this eleven-page pamphlet 
is devoted to a description of the route to be followed and the 
time which would be taken in traversing it, the type of ship to be 
employed and the coal consumption, the last pages being devoted 
to a financial statement as to the cost of putting six vessels on 


— this service. After a lapse of over 100 years this explanation by 


the pioneer of steam navigation to India is of historic interest. 


Vessels should be fitted for the accommodation of 25 passengers, and 
from 50 to 100 tons of cargo ; to be manned with a crew of 20 men, including 
mates and artificers ; to be completed to 20 days’ provisions and water ; 
to sail on the first day of every month, from Plymouth to Calcutta. The 
vessels may readily be contracted for, and built under inspection, for 2o0l. 
per ton; and the engines will cost, probably, 5000/. each; or in round 
numbers, the vessel may be completed for 14,000/. 

The estimate of the outlay and receipt for the first twelve months 


may be— 
Six vessels, of 400 tons and 100 horse-power, at 14,000/. £ 
each 3 : : : 84,000 
Invested in coals at the depots ‘ 4 3 . 36,060 
Invested on camels ‘ é ° F Ps 1,200 





Capital invested ‘ . £121,260 


* So far as oan be ascertained by reference to the history of steam navigation 
in India, no use has hitherto been made by historians of this document. 
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Insurance on 121,260l., at 10 per cent. 4 " 


Wear and tear of engines, 30,000/., at 20 percent. . 6,000 
Do. on wood and iron, 54,000/., at 15 per cent. . ‘ 8,100 
160,000 miles of fuel, at 2s. 6d. per mile . ‘ . 20,000 
Grease, stuffing and packing for 6 engines ° . 1,000 
6 principal engineers, at 7o/. per annum . ° : 420 
36 engine men and stokers, at 35/. per annum . : 1,260 
6 commanders, at 200/. . ° ‘ ‘ é ‘ 1,200 
12 mates, at 48/. . . 3 é : . . 576 
7° seamen, at 24/. ’ ° , 1,680 
Victualling 106 men, at 2ol. per annum . 2,120 


Port charges, a rough estimate, the Calcutta pilotage 
being exceedingly heavy, a great reduction may be 


expected ; say each voyage 50/. for 20 ° ; 1,000 
Passage of the Isthmus . : é : ; ; 3,000 
Mess . : b : v J : 10,000 


Commission, 2$ gen cmt. 





Total outlay £70,194 


Johnston confidently stated that a full complement of passengers 
would be obtained on-each voyage and added that ‘the price 
fixed at 2001. is‘the lowest usually paid for inferior accommodation 
on board a ship trading to India.’ His calculations led to the 
conclusion that the service would result in a profit of 41,931/., 
and he looked forward to the time when it might be possible to 
reduce the passage money to 150/. He protested that his estimates 
were moderate, and that there was every reason to anticipate the 
financial success of this scheme. 

He seems to have had influential friends in England who 
were impressed by his plea for opening up quicker communica- 
tions with India by means of steamers, though they did not 
favour the Red Sea route. A public meeting was held in London 
in support of his proposals, and he was commissioned to go to 
Calcutta to win support. He decided on an adventure, so instead 
of going round the Cape of Good Hope, as his friends and sup- 
porters intended, he decided to travel by way of Suez, the future 
route, as he believed, to India. He was so impressed with 
the advantage of the shorter route, even in the unfavourable 
conditions under which he suffered on the journey, that hence- 
forth, in opposition to the views of his friends in London, he 
became an unwavering advocate—for some time a lonely advocate 
—of this new line of communication. 

At a subsequent meeting in Calcutta it was announced that 
the proposal of a more speedy communication with England by 
means of steam vessels had met with the approval of Lord 
Amherst in Council, who was prepared to recommend towards the 
promotion of the enterprise a ‘ gift of 20,000 rupees’ by way of 
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premium ‘to whoever, whether individuals or a company, being 
British subjects, should permanently, before the end of 1826, 
establish a steam communication between England and India, 
either by the Cape of Good Hope, or Red Sea, and make two 
voyages out and home, occupying not more than seventy days on 
each passage.’ For this object about 80,000 rupees were raised 
in India, and on the news reaching England a meeting was held 
in London, at which more money was collected and an order was 
given for the construction of the Enterprise. 

Johnston, having completed the object for which he had been 
dispatched to India, returned to England by way of the Cape, and 
on his arrival in London inspected the Enterprise, which had been 
laid down in the yard of Gordon & Co., Deptford, and was two- 
thirds finished. The dimensions of the Enterprise (479 tons 
register) were 122 feet length of keel and 27 feet breadth of beam ; 
her paddle-wheels were 15 feet in diameter; she was supplied 
with a copper boiler in one piece, weighing 32 tons and costing 
7oool. Her total cost was no less than 43,0001. She was equipped 
with two engines of 60 horse-power each. Provision was made 
for about 300 tons of coal. There being no intermediate coaling 
stations, it was realised that it would be necessary to husband the 
stock of coal and’ use fair winds whenever possible. On her 
completion she was placed under Johnston’s command, and 
sailed for Calcutta on August 16, 1825, his orders being to go by 
way of the Cape. The Enterprise reached the Cape on October 25, 
1825 (the fifty-eighth day after leaving Falmouth), when, to quote 
the Johannesburg Star, ‘a great crowd gathered on the foreshore 
to admire the wondrous object that could move at will without 
regard to the direction of the wind and to the accompaniment, it 
must be said, of a mighty puffing and volume of smoke. As she 
dropped anchor, she received a salute from the guns of the Castle 
which was returned by her commander in time-honoured style.’ 
From the Cape the Enterprise continued her voyage under steam 
to Calcutta. Although 113 days on the passage, she was only 
103 days under way, as ten days were spent in stoppages to 
‘replenish her stock of coal. 

The greatest run the Enterprise made by sail in twenty-four 
hours was 211 miles, the least-39 miles; the greatest by steam 
assisted by sail was 225 miles, the least 80 miles; the greatest 
heat in the engine-room during the voyage was 105°5 degrees, 
that of the air at the same time being 84°5 degrees; the total 
distance was 13,700 miles and the consumption 580 chaldrons of 
coal, being nine chaldrons per day for 64 days, the rest being 
under sail; ‘the speed of the engines, in calm weather, was 
8 knots an hour, the log giving 9 from the wash of the paddles.’ 

Johnston’s friends and financial supporters were not greatly 
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impressed by this voyage, which suggested to them that the use 
of steam vessels on the Cape route, at any rate, was impracticable, 
as indeed Johnston himself had foreseen, His conclusion was 
that the adoption of the steamship was bound to come, but that 
this new method of communication would be employed on the 
Red Sea route. For the time being, however, the subject lost 
interest. The Enterprise was bought by the East India Company, 
which was in need of transport for the first Burmese War. 

In April 1829 Captain Johnston—to give him the courtesy 
title by which he was known in India—was appointed to ‘ the 
general command of the steam vessels of the Bengal Presi- 
dency,’ a grandiloquent title signifying little. Lord William 
Bentinck subsequently called upon him to report on the 
feasibility of navigating the Ganges. As a result of this survey 
he was directed to proceed to England in the following year 
to interview the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
He submitted designs, which were approved, of the steamers 
which plied on the Ganges for many years with complete success. 
On his return to India he was appointed ‘ Controller of Govern- 
ment Steam Vessels,’ and devoted himself to the development of 
steam navigation on the rivers of India. As the number of vessels 
steadily increased, so the problem of keeping them in an efficient 
condition became an embarrassment. Captain Johnston had also 
to complain of the inefficiency of the European engineers. With 
the assistance of a small group of engineers, engine-drivers, and 
boiler-makers transferred from England, he began the develop- 
ment of a dockyard. He obtained possession of a swamp with a 
few decayed and detached buildings at Kidderpore, and this 
unpromising site was converted into a place of refreshment and 
repair for the steam fleet under his orders and became the place of 
training of skilled engineers. When Captain Johnston retired in 
1851 he left behind him an establishment adequate to the perform- 
ance of every kind of work both in building and repairing steam 
vessels, while the training school which he had established not 
only sufficed to supply the personnel of all the Government steam 
vessels, but in some measure met the demand of private firms. 


The Government of Bengal placed on record the debt that India 
owed to this officer : 


It was Captain Johnston’s distinction to have brought out under his 
command the first steamer that ever reached India; and it is now the 
Deputy-Governor’s agreeable duty to congratulate him on the completion 
of a long and honourable career, as the head of the Sea and Inland Steam 


Service of this Presidency, which, commencing with the charge of a single 
vessel, has ended with the charge of a numerous fleet of sea and river 
steamers; of a school of Native engineers, and of a Steam workshop, 
capable of doing anything that can be required in building steam vessels 
and repairing their machinery. Of the success of the River Steamer 
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Establishment, the school, and the workshop, Captain Johnston has 
peculiarly the merit, as all were planned and organised by himself. 


Though Captain Johnston was preoccupied during these years 
with the problems of the internal water communications of India, 
others were carrying on his pioneer work at sea. The progress 
was slow, and the result of the work confused the public mind. 
Controversy raged for some time in India as to the relative merits 
of the Cape and Red Sea routes. These differences of opinion 
were settled in 1830, when the East India Company’s steamer 
Hugh Lindsay sailed from Bombay for Suez on an experimental 
voyage under Commander John Wilson, who was in full accord 
with the views of Captain Johnston. The Hugh Lindsay was a 
steamer of only 411 tons, with two 80 horse-power engines ; she 
had been built to carry five and a half days’ consumption of coal, 
but for this voyage provision had been made for eleven days’ 
steaming. The experiment was successful, though the Hugh 
Lindsay arrived with only six hours’ consumption of coal in her 
bunkers. The voyage occupied twenty-one days and eight hours : 
Wilson returned to Bombay in nineteen days and fourteen hours. 

But the honours of actually opening up this sea route to India, 
which Johnston had so consistently advocated, must be shared by 
Lieutenant Waghorn, to whom reference has already been made. 
Early in 1831 he resigned the Company’s service, as he said in a 
pamphlet, ‘the better to further the object of steam navigation 
between England and India.’ After many years of hard labour, 
means and health being sacrificed, he succeeded in establishing 
the overland communication through Egypt. The historian of 
India’s Navy comments on this record in decisive terms : 


It appears that Mr. Waghorn’s services in furthering the overland 
communication, which is such a boon to England, were incalculable, but 
when his advocates call him the ‘ pioneer ’ of steam navigation, they do a 
grave injustice to Captains Johnston and Wilson. The former performed 
the first voyage round the Cape in a steamer, and the latter the first voyage 
by the Suez route, under steam alone, and ultimately Commander Wilson’s 
reports to the India House, his pamphlet, published on the 19th of July, 
1833, but more than aught else, his seven voyages in the Hugh Lindsay, 
demonstrated the fact that steam communication between England and 


India was a fait accompli and had passed beyond the region of cavil or 
experiment. 


Until 1848 no private steamship company engaged in the 
Indian trade, but some years previously a regular service had 
been established between England and India, ships of the Indian 
Navy being employed on one side of the Isthmus of Suez and 
vessels of the Royal Navy on the other. The method by which 
the mails were conveyed to and from India up to September 1840 
was by means of steamers plying monthly between Bombay and 
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Suez, and thence by Government steamers from Alexandria to 
Gibraltar, where they met the mails brought out by the Peninsular 
Company from England. As the steamers of this company had to 
call at Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, and Cadiz on their passage to and 
from Gibraltar, and as the Government packets employed between 
that port, Malta, and Alexandria were of inferior power and speed, 
the transmission of mails by this route was necessarily slow, and 
generally occupied from three weeks to a month between England 
and Alexandria. 

The time taken by the mail was so long as to hinder trade. At 
length the Peninsular Company was asked to prepare plans for 
an improved steam service to Alexandria, and thus this company, 
having satisfied the Admiralty as to the feasibility of its plans, 
became the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 
Year by year the services were improved, first under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Thomas Sutherland and later under the chairmanship 
of the Earl of Inchcape, whose public services were recently 
recognised by His Majesty. Another chapter in Anglo-Indian 
communications is now opening owing to the triumph of the 
aeroplane. There is no reason to believe that the aeroplane will 
supersede the Ship of the sea, but it may rather be anticipated that 
it will be a complementary agent in reducing the time distance 
between East and West. 

ARCHIBALD HuRD. 
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IF the present generation of Scottish singers has produced no 
great and outstanding figure, it has at least poured forth an 
astonishing torrent of verse of a standard considerably higher 
than that of the age which immediately preceded it. "Whether 
the phenomenon, remarked in these pages! some three years ago, 
may justly be alluded to as a ‘ Renaissance of Scots Letters,’ as 
Mr. C. M. Grieve, its mentor, labels it, is quite another matter. 
It is, perhaps, too conscious in effort to partake of the character 
of a natural uprising of song, although, of course, it might well 
be argued that movements of the kind are rarely unconscious in 
origin. 

Since 1926 the ‘renaissance’ has passed through stages 
sufficiently comprehensible and in line with expectation. It has 
chiefly affected Scottish journalism and the Scottish teaching 
class. The small band of cultured and cosmopolitan people in 
Scotland have taken very little notice of it, preferring to follow 
the worship of gods alien to the soil—Masefield and Drinkwater— 
whose works they celebrate in their Speaking of Verse Society 
and cognate literary clubs. But neither they nor the ‘ renais- 
sance’ are the nation. Scotland still cleaves mightily to her 
vernacular, and volumes of verse couched in it sell remarkably 
well. But these are chiefly by such authors as Mr. Charles 
Murray and Miss Violet Jacob, who write in Scots of the ‘ Kail- 
yaird ’ School, which is anathema to the ‘ official’ renaissance and 
its adherents. 

Is the great bulk of modern Scottish poetry, whether written 
in English or Scots, actually recognisable as an emanation from 
the Scottish psychology ? That is a question of no little difficulty 
and complexity, but I believe that most unprejudiced critics will 
agree that on the whole it certainly bears the veridical marks of 
Caledonian provenance and mentality. It is, as poetry is found 
elsewhere to be, chiefly produced by the middle and professional 
classes, although a very considerable number of singers belonging 
to the working class, miners and others, have entered its ranks as 
recent recruits. The middle class is, in Scotland, peculiarly 

1 «The Scottish Literary Renaissance,’ July 1926. 
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conservative in its associations with the soil, and has a strong 
and frequently unwitting prejudice in favour of the Caledonian 
environment. Less than any other educated British class has it 
cultural or leisure-time relationships with England or the Conti- 
nent, preferring to spend its leisure in the country or among the 
hills, and to this quite extraordinary affection for the Scottish 
scene is certainly to be traced its almost artless impulse to hymn 
the beauties of mountain and lochside, although it must be con- 
fessed that much modern Scots verse is written in praise of either a 
Lowland milieu or a rather generalised Scottish canvas, which is 
perhaps the reminiscence of a synthetic view of Scotland recol- 
lected in the fervour of composition. 

Again, as in all national poetry, there is a distinct unity of 
note and sentiment. A sameness pervades the whole corpus of 
Scottish verse, giving to it a definiteness of outline, and even of 
phrase, which indicates not so much a mere unity of intention, 
as in the case of a school, as the psychological accord of a common 
racial viewpoint. Even is this discernible in peculiarities of 
metre, which, more perhaps than outlook, are referable to 
imitation, or to fashionable or traditional sources. Where the 
veritable Scottish lilt is employed naturally and with due restraint 
it is sufficiently acceptable. But when it becomes a habit or a 
trick, as it too often does, it is apt to pall or even to irritate. 
Too many Scottish versifiers assure us that they are fond of ‘ the 
fine road, the brave road,’ leading to the core of some mountain 
fastness, or that: ‘O it’s me for the wild hills, the high hills, the 
dark hills.’ Clichés of the kind are much too frequently and 
distressingly apparent ; false Celticisms abound, and are seldom 
handled either in a craftsmanlike manner or convincingly. 

Indeed, poverty in craftsmanship and technique is the bane of 
much Scots poetry at the present time. This arises from ignorance 
of the processes of poetic workmanship, a native impatience and 
lack of flair, and, when the prosodic triumphs of Gaelic and 
Middle Scots verse or the surprising technical beauty of the ballads 
are remembered, this appears sufficiently perplexing. Until Scots 
versifiers study poetical technique, and Scottish traditional tech- 
nique for preference, it is obvious that sham archaisms or the 
meretricious acceptance of a Celticism gained at second hand will 
continue to vitiate a great deal of work otherwise sound and fine. 

Scots poetry, too, loses labour in another direction. It 
strains mightily to regain the strange remoteness of the ballads 
and of Celtic poetry, that ‘ otherwhereness ’ so characteristic of 
the weird and supernaturally beautiful Scottish verse of the past, 
inherent in the soil and environment. The rarity, the egregious- 
ness of this gift is not sufficiently recognised. Although it is more 
commonly encountered in the Scottish ballads and in Gaelic 
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poetry than in English verse, it is still extraordinarily rare even 
in these—much more unusual, indeed, than is generally imagined 
by many who have quite an extensive knowledge of poetical 
tradition. No quality is so preciously singular, indicating as it 
does the essence and extreme of poetical vision and endowment, 
but it is obvious that recognition of that fact alone does not equip 
a poet for its capture or for the apprehension of its profound value. 
To attempt to counterfeit it is more poetically heinous than to 
essay the fabrication of a lilt or rhythm where little or no ability 
to do so is inherent in the maker. Yet one constantly encounters 
the effort to do so. Naturally, it almost invariably fails, and 
disastrously, and it may not be inappropriate to many youthful 
Scottish poets and some older ones to remark that it is more 
worthy to sing naturally and humbly of scenes and ideas which 
have moved them than to attempt the recapture of a mystery of 
faerie which only one poet in ten thousand, perhaps, possesses 
the rare faculties to seize and transmute into the terms of human 
speech. 

At the same time it is abundantly noticeable that modern 
Scots verse leans much more towards the mystical than the 
philosophical—that it is, in short, much more deeply infused 
with and concerned with the ‘otherwhere’ and the remote than 
with any mere statement of thought, as modern English poetry 
so notoriously is. This is the more remarkable when the meta- 
physical qualities of the Scottish mind are considered. It 
arises out of the circumstance that the Scot as poet and the 
Scot as metaphysician are two entirely different individuals. 
The duality of the Scottish mind has long been a phenomenon 
apparent not only to itself, but to outside observers. It is 
capable of protean and almost thaumaturgical leaps and changes 
of mood, baffling and disconcerting to the stranger, and only to 
be accounted for, perhaps, by some quality of mind resulting 
from racial composition and admixture, or, less probably, from 
environment in a region where extraordinarily rapid effects of 
scenic lighting and weather follow upon each other with astonish- 
ing frequency. 

From whatever source it arises, it is indisputably present, not 
only in Scots poetry, but in Scots music, its natural congener. 
Music is, perhaps, one of the most certain, and indeed inevitable, 
tests of race, and the philosophical note is scarcely to be discerned 
in any native Scottish musical composition, as it is, for example, 
in German and Russian music of the more sophisticated type. 
In short, whatever the gifts or disposition of the Scottish race for 
or toward the metaphysical, it certainly does not obtrude itself in 
Scottish poetry as a whole, and most assuredly not in modern 
Scottish verse. Consideration of ethical or moral views there 
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may be, especially in the work of the Middle Scots poets and in 
those of the eighteenth century. But this seldom or never rises, 
or sinks, to pure metaphysic, as in the work of many English or 
German poets, and the good sense and taste as well as the tendency 
of the Scot in poetry is thus apparent. The metaphysical in verse 
is, indeed, a phenomenon of the last two centuries at the most, 
and it is unlikely that Scottish poets, with a clear sense of the 
psychological rather than the metaphysical provenance and 
property of poetry—which is, after all, a thing received, or sub- 
consciously conceived, rather than thought out by logical pro- 
cesses—will ever cast the consensus of their opinion and pre- 
dilection in favour of the metaphysical. Scots poetry will 
remain, apart from the lumbering processes of thought and 
argument, an art of,the soul at its different levels of attainment 
and power of receptivity, and not an art of the mind. It is also 
symptomatic of the trend of Caledonian feeling in this regard 
that such poetic efforts at introspection as have appeared at all 
are of the most vague and shallow description. 

The important question of the manner in which the Scottish 
language has been and. is being influenced by present-day Scots 
poets also démands consideration. Two distinct efforts have 
been made to render it more sophisticated and suitable for the 
higher flights of poetry, one rather more elaborate than the other. 
Speaking frankly, neither has been successful, nor has one or 
other made any impression worth alluding to save among a very 
limited circle, although both contain the germs of possible 
improvement. This is probably due to the fact that both were 
too sweeping in method, the results, indeed, proving almost of the 
nature of burlesque in some extreme cases. Although the 
intention in both instances was of the best, in practice it was so 
abused as to eventuate in oddity and even absurdity at times. 

The more elaborate and serious of these endeavours was that 
sponsored by Mr. C. M. Grieve (Hugh MacDiarmid), who believed 
that what he dubbed « synthetic’ Scots—a melange of the 
vocabularies of the several Scottish local dialects reinforced by 
older forms—would afford the native poet a more suitable medium 
of expression. Even had this method, one now sees, been em- 
ployed with care and scholarship, it could scarcely have resulted 
in a very happy admixture, owing to the difficulties attending 
selection and comprehension, to say nothing of the demand of 
poetic speech for a medium which shall not only be absolutely 
familiar to the writer, but capable of being set down instantly, as 
inspiration so clamantly requires. But when it became evident 
in his A Drunk Scotsman Looks at the Thistle (a poem impossible 
to quote from) that its creator was ruthlessly trawling the pages 
of the Scots dictionary for words and expressions of fantastic, 
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droll and whimsical sound and appearance, and this not occa- 
sionally, but almost constantly, it was apparent that the method 
was not only synthetic so far as its verbal eclecticism was con- 
cerned, but must also be so in its composition, that is a compara- 
tively slow process of piecing together quaint and generally 
unintelligible words and phrases almost in the manner of a rebus 
or crossword puzzle. The great majority of Scotsmen, even those 
acquainted with the language, were totally unable to comprehend 
the meaning of at least one-third of the expressions made use of, 
and it was evident that their quite arbitrary employment rendered 
them practically hieroglyphic to most people, thus making 

‘synthetic Scots ’ of little or no avail as a popular written medium, 
especially as fresh terms were constantly being hunted out and 
made use of. Of course it is admitted that Mr. Grieve has said 
that he did not desire to popularise his synthetic Scots ; but that 
is obviously an arriére pensée, consequent upon its failure. More- 
over, the syntax employed by him was for the most part not 
based on the usage of the best Scottish models, but was, like that 
of the Scots employed in the streets of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
to-day, founded on English syntax. Scots has a distinct syntax 
of its own, and any writer in that tongue who does not recognise 
this is going as far astray as the schoolboy who essays to translate 
English into Latin without a knowledge of Roman idioms or the 
peculiar disposition of words which characterises the genius of the 
language. 

The remaining venture to relume the faded glories of written 
Scots originated with the present writer, and consisted in an 
attempt to enlarge the vocabulary of existing Scots by accessions 
from the more ancient forms of Old and Middle Scots, which he 
believed would not only enrich it, but render it more suitable for 
the purposes of the higher poetry. He initiated the attempt by 
writing and publishing a number of poems purely in Middle Scots, 
a merely antiquarian exercise which carried on the effort only 
inasmuch as it encouraged one to write with freedom in the 
language to be exploited, gain a first-hand acquaintance with its 
idiom, and acquire a convenient glossary. This was followed by 
essays in verse couched in the novel amalgam of old and new 
which the writer labelled ‘ gentlemen’s Scots,’ to distinguish it 
from the peasant and urban varieties. But difficulties and inhibi- 
tions, similar to those which retarded the progress of synthetic 
Scots, quickly revealed themselves. So deficient is the vocabulary 
of modern Scots in terms suitable for the higher or more classical 
forms of poetry (though serviceable enough for the purest form of 
rural or ballad verse) that too large an infusion of Middle Scots 
words had perforce to be introduced. The tendency, in any case, 
was to overdo the archaic in verbiage, and the result was frankly 
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disastrous. It had, too, a hybrid form, such as might have been 
expected from a mingling of the Chaucerian with the speech of 
modern Cockaigne—a ludicrous and piebald appearance; and, 
worst of all, no one understood the bulk of it save its creator 
alone, though ardent spirits were not wanting who professed to 
comprehend it. Cool reflection revealed it as the result of an 
over-hasty enthusiasm of questionable utility and more than 
questionable taste. 

But, the failure of these media notwithstanding, the indisput- 
able fact remains that standard Scots, as known to-day, must 
inevitably be disciplined into verbal and syntactical habits more 
consonant with the requirements of literate verse, or remain in 


its present grovelling condition of a mere congeries of peasant 
dialects. There are authorities, like Professor Alexander Gray, 


j who feel that its strength and appeal actually lie in its rustical 
; atmosphere and simplicity. This implies, however, that it is to 
be doomed perennially to the expression of the rustic theme 
' alone, and that those who desire or are capable of employing it in 
: other connexions must either be debarred from so doing, or must 
sink to the level of. a vocabulary which the consciously sophisti- 
cated poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries found utterly 
inadequate and which they were compelled to reinforce from 
French and other sources. 

What precise method should be followed in order to render 
the language more expedient for the purposes of literate use the 
writer prefers for the moment to leave to other authorities, in 
view of past failures. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
for more than three centuries Scots has been totally without a 
literary prose, and, lacking this, the creation of a literary verse 
seems rather like the creation of a heaven without a corresponding 
earth. Possibly a scheme based on Mr. Grieve’s idea of synthetic 
Scots, less full in its scope, less wholesale in its search for 
bizarre words and expressions, controlled in the first instance 
by careful scholarship and more gradual in its approach to 
popular favour, might meet the case. But Mr. Grieve has stated 
that he does not seek popularity for his particular medium, 
seeming to prefer a consciously hieroglyphic language to be 
employed among a restricted circle, ‘ which the great majority of 
Scots to-day could not understand, and which would only appeal 
to a certain few,’ if the statement of his effort as a whole may be 
applied to the language in which it is couched. But, surely, 
literary Brahmanism of this kind will do little to aid the recovery 
of an expressive Scots capable of transmuting into speech the 
higher poetic vision, which, if it does not in its vernacular appeal 
to the humble as to the gifted, cannot be recognised either as 
inspired or of value to humanity. The values of a dehumanised 
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couched in a hierophantic tongue are not only dubious, 
but manifestly spring from arrogance and exclusiveness—surely 
never the attributes of the genuine poetic mind ! 

The deadly seriousness of the ‘renaissance’ and the cool 
contempt of its efforts by the more polished West End of Edin- 
burgh is, indeed, symptomatic of a struggle between a native and 
an alien culture. Mr. Grieve and his disciples have at least the 
excuse of national fervour to fall back upon when they insist that 
the Scottish note must take precedence in native letters. But 
the manner in which he replies to criticism is scarcely accommo- 
dated to the purposes of esthetic debate, being inconsistent in its 
arguments and illustrations, condemning those to-day whom 
yesterday he praised consumedly, and shifting his ground in the 




































Gray, protean manner of the propagandist. 
istical Nor are his principles very convincing. ‘The Scottish 
Is to Renaissance,’ he tells us, ‘aimed ... at producing kinds of 
heme work which the great majority of Scots to-day could not under- 
; it in stand, and which would only appeal to a certain few. In this 
must way it was hoped to produce what Scotland needs above all else 
histi- —an intelligentsia intensively preoccupied with distinctively 
terly Scottish arts and affairs inaccessible to the mob.’ Misunder- 
from standing, we are told, was purposely created. The renaissance 
‘set out to be ununderstandable to all sorts of people.’ ‘ It pro- 
nder | ceeded from the belief that Scottish arts and letters had been 
> the horribly over-democratised, with the consequence that all manner 
>, in of nit-wits and nincompoops took it for granted that it was every 
that writer’s duty or purpose to appeal to them.’ We may leave it at 
ut a that. He has also attacked the dictum of another Scots writer 
erse that just because the Scots are a metaphysical people they have 
ding eschewed the metaphysical in verse, and has mistaken it for an 
etic onslaught on intellectuality in poetry, whereas it is manifestly 
for the reverse. The metaphysical vein is not characteristic of 
nce Scottish poetry in the mass, which is more inspirational and 
to imaginative than philosophical. It is clear from his plea that 
ted Scots poets should follow the Parti de L’Intelligence in France, 
im, which wishes to make reason or intelligence rule over sensibility, 
be that he has entirely mistaken the tradition and tendency of Scots 
of poetry, which is, and has always been, obdurately romantic, and 
eal the circumstance that his ‘ renaissance’ has touched the riper 
be manhood of Scotland scarcely at all is perhaps the best proof 
ly, of this. 
Ty Considerable additions have been made to the corpus of Scots 






he poetry since the writer last contributed an article on the subject 
al to this Review, and several important anthologies of it have 
as appeared. The most active and important medium for the 
od publication of verse in the Scots language is the Porpoise Press, 
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of Edinburgh, founded by Messrs. Roderick Watson Kerr and 
George Malcolm Thomson, and now carried on by Mr. C. C, 
Graves, an English poet and critic whose natural good taste and 
typographical experience have raised its publications to a standard 
of chaste beauty and fine printing probably unequalled by any 
similar establishment in Great Britain. The Porpoise Press has, 
indeed, become the natural fountain-head of minor Scots verse. 
The recent Celtic Anthology of the late Mrs. Grace Rhys contained 
a section dealing especially with modern Scots poetry, but the 
newly published Holyrood, A Garland of Modern Scots Poems, 
collected by the Rev. W. H. Hamilton, is unmistakably the best 
and most embracive anthology of modern Scots verse which has 
yet appeared. It has been criticised on the grounds that it 
contains much matter which appeared in previous collections, 
notably Northern Numbers, edited by Mr. C. M. Grieve, and that 
it includes too much work of an inferior character, but as its 
design was to supply a conspectus of the northern muse with a 
retrospective background, the first contention fails, and the 
editor has boldly championed the right to include what he calls 
the ‘ simpler voices ’ on the plea that the book is ‘ a little epitome 
of human lffe.’ At the same time a few of the best examples of 
recent Scots poetry have been rather inexplicably omitted, On 
the whole, however, the anthology will serve as an excellent précis 
of the Caledonian verse of the day and of the day before yesterday. 

The singers whose work is here briefly reviewed are by popular 
and critical consent the most outstanding among our Caledonian 
poets, and I propose in the first place to give some account of 
those who have expressed themselves more in the Scots language 
than in the sister tongue. 

Among those who have recently applied themselves with 
acceptance to versification in Scots is Mr. Robert Crawford, the 
Stirlingshire miner, whose excellence in English verse has long 
been favourably known and compared with that of Crashaw and 
Herrick. But in turning to his native tongue he has quite deserted 
those ideals for the Caledonian tradition and a tendency to 
‘synthetic’ Scots. Perhaps the most characteristic, if not the 
best, of his recent poems is 


*‘ RYESIDE ’” 


The westren hill’s already blae : 
Hame, aff the braeside, trail the kye 
The auld airt waitin’ gets the day 
An’ smoors wi crammasy the sky. 
The shepherd whistles, on the hill, 
An’ Bawtie’s bark is sma’, faur ower, 
Lost in the lift, as if intil 
Itsel’, a’ gethered at this hour. 
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I lift the sneck o’ nicht’s black yett : 
The burn’s like Lethe channerin’ 
The braid braes daviely forget 

The day, gaun doonhill slidderin’. 


Gie me this nicht, the drone o’ Lynn 

An’ hoolat like a sad freit crier. 

Doon deeps nae daylicht soun’ could shin 
Thir thoom me like a darksome lyre. 
















Perhaps Mr. Crawford’s best recent English poem is 


‘I Toox My Love’ 
I took my love by a woodside 

Which soft grass washes like a tide, 
Where drunk bees stagger past the ear, 
From Inn to Inn with sudden cheer. 


To warm her love I wished her brought 
Where the bee sings and Time is nought, 
And over Clyde’s impassioned skies 

The air breaks into butterflies. 
I took her where the wanton flowers 
Can keep the sunshine after hours, 
And daisies’ puritan-caress 

Might teach the kiss of holiness ; 
And stayed while beams drew slant, too soon 
That soft glow makes an afternoon ; 

Then like a wild bird in her side, 

Her heart sprang up at eventide. 


























He has also written many Scottish poems in more rugged and 
homely vein, among which some are assuredly the most virile 
and outstanding essays in the art penned this century, which 
await early publication. Not only has Mr. Crawford a perfect 
command of the language, differing in this from the majority of 
versifiers in the Doric, but he possesses all those qualities of the 
veridical Scottish soul which make for our national literary 
individuality, its quaintness, pawkiness and extraordinary insight 
into personality. But he is a million miles away from the Robert 
Crawford who writes in English when he handles the native quill, 
and in this he strikingly exemplifies the dual character of the 
Scot, and the fashionable and probably correct thesis that we 
Caledonians are men enchanted, that each of us is accompanied 
in his life-walking by a ‘ déppel-ganger,’ or, as Sir James Barrie 
would style it, a ‘ Maconochie,’ a spiritual second or otherman. 
The recent work in Scots of Dr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, the 
King’s Sculptor for Scotland, displays the time-honoured ability 
of that most authentic of Northern bards, and has lost nothing of 
its ancient fervour. It may be epitomised in 
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CLASHINRUICH 
Up North by Morven side, 
At Clashinruich ; 
Where the Gairn rins sweet and clear 
My jo Janet roves 
As native as the Deer. 
By heathery brae and tarn— 
Yont Clashinruich ; 
Or up on a mountain heid, 
My jo Janet dreams 
Of the fate she fain would read. 


Where the birks are in silver sheen 
Near Clashinruich ; 

And the flowers are in wild array 
My jo Janet croons 

As if in love she were fay. 


But—Sun, or Moon, or Stars ; 
At Clashinruich ; 

And wiles o’ fairies green— 
My jo Janet sees 

By the licht ahin her een. 


Professor Alexander Gray, of Aberdeen, has recently enriched 
Scots literature by a compelling and admirably executed series of 
translations from Heine, which are translations in the best sense 
of the word in that they transmute the German into the most 
genuine Doric, instinct with native feeling. Perhaps the most 
happy of these transformations is the translation of Ich will meine 
seele tauchen : 


I will sink my saul in the lily, 

In the hert o’ the flower, far ben ; 
The lily will tunefully whisper 

A sang o’ a lass I ken. 

The sang ’ill trummle and quiver 
Like the kiss o’ her bonny mou’ 

That she gae me ance in the gloamin’, 
When my dreams o’ love cam true. 


Miss Marion Angus, another of Scotland’s finest singers, has 
recently published another small collection of songs entitled Sun 
and Candlelight with the Porpoise Press. Although she strikes 
many varying chords, I think that perhaps the most authentic is 
that which has produced 


*Srincin’ WAATER’ 
Singin’ waater, rin ooto’ the mist 
An’ doon by the moorland bare ; 
The lass that lies in your siller kist 
S’all keep her body fair. 
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Ye rowed me ower and rowed me ower, 
Sweet o’ the smellin’ pine, 
Till ma een was bricht as the marshy floo’er 
Ma feet like the linen fine ; 
An’ ’twas a’ tae pleesure a licht luve, 
A licht luve o’ mine. 


Singin’ waater, rin oot o’ the sna’, 
Syne doon by the breckan green ; 
Oh, wad ye bit tak my grief awa’ 
An’ mak ma hert clean ; 
In yer glimmerin’ fa’ or yer dancin’ lift 
Ma tanglet threids untwine, 
An’ smoor amang the windy drift 
The thochts I fain wad. tyne ; 
It’s a’ for the sake o’ a leal luve, 
A leal luve o’ mine. 


Miss Angus is certainly one of the most considerable of Scotland’s 
poets, working in the traditional vein of beauty and imagination 
which has proved so acceptable to her countrymen of all classes 
and opinion in the past, but that is not to say she is incapable of 
employing modern metres and poetic effects with equal ease and 
ability. 

Mr. J. G. Horne’s Lan’wart Loon, a long poem in Scots, pub- 
lished by the Porpoise Press, has recently attracted considerable 
attention. Written frankly in the Burns tradition, it seems to 
be couched in a mixture of dialects. It is fine, free and vigorous 
in expression, but possesses little originality, enshrining too much 
of the spirit of Tam o’ Shanter, on which it is rather too faithfully 
modelled. Of the derivative and traditional we have had 
sufficient in Scots poetry, and merely to strike again and again on 
the ancient dies will never do, as Mr. Grieve has justly remarked. 
Therefore we must regard The Lan’wart Loon as a superfluous, if 
worthy, echo from a past which can quite patently be left to 
speak for itself in the light of the acute necessity for a new dis- 
pensation of mood and form. The following passage well illus- 
trates the main tendency of the poem : 

The day was mair nor hafflins thro’, 

But Tammy thocht he’d time enoo. 

The scarrow o’ the mune, tho’ puir, 

Wad licht ’im hame across the muir ; 

He’d ha’e ae blink oot ower the cairn, 

An’ syne for hame to tak’ his fairin’. 

(Twas aye Tam’s wey, be’t guid or ill, 

To seek for ferlies ’yont the hill.) 
Sae up he hirplt past the linn, 
Wi’ noo an’ than a gliff ahin’, 
Whiles haudin’ by a wurly scrabble 
That yerkt him upwart in his habble, 
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Whiles skrauchlin’ on his haun’s an’ knees 
Wi’ nae tuft near ’im for a heeze ; 
An’, antrin times, he’d traik awa’ 
To wyde knee-deep in wreaths o’ snaw, 
Or scoor thro’ gullies o’ a glen 
To fin’, maybe, a smuggler’s den, 
An’ sprauchle ben an’ farrer ben ; 
Or ower the braes a stane he’d coup, 
An’ lauch to see it stot an’ loup 
Doon ’mang the whins an’ scutt’rin yowes 
An’ rabbits beekin’ on the knowes, 
Till, rammlin’ to fail-dyke fauld, 
The kecklin’ an’ the steer devald ; 
Or noo he’d lint his houchs an’ banes 
Wanchancy-like on shiftin’ stanes 
An’ slither doon wi’ reeshlin’ din, 
Athin an ell-wand o’ the linn ; 
But sune’s he’d fair got ower his fley , 
Whistlin’ a stave, he’d rax his wey, 
Whaur birny runts wad gi’e a grup 
To help ’im aye the farrer up, 
For Tammy bood to ha’e ae gliff 
Ayont that stark an’ beetlin’ cliff ; 
* Sae, on he stoitert to the broo 
Wi’ nae breath left to keckle noo. 


The actual new tendency is perhaps most justly to be remarked 
in the poems of Mr. William Ogilvie, a gifted young architect, 
than in any other Scots versifier of to-day, in that he has with 
unerring touch employed a plain and familiar Scots to illustrate 
some of the most outstanding peculiarities of modern Scottish 
life, while still retaining the true Scottish mode of expression and 
the national point of view. His fine poem, Ma Mither’s Aunt, 
intense and tragic, has yet all the marks of that Caledonian 
duality which intrudes on the note of horror, the echo of that 
subdued and nervous laughter with which the modern Scot 
usually greets the manifestation of the uncanny ; for the Victorian 
notion that the weird is rather matiére pour rire still lingers in the 
cities of the Lowlands. A characteristic passage tells us that 
























Noo I’m in an empty hoose, 

Gangin’ my lane frae room tae room ; 
An’ a’ the wa’s are strippit bare, 

An’ a’ the presses toom. 

The flair boards fu’ o’ dusty cracks 
An’ bits o’ claith an’ rusty tacks ; 
An’ whaur a picter used tae hing, 

A shadow, frae a shadow string, 
Glowerin’ like nae livin’ thing. 


Somebody’s opened the entry door, 
I heard it gie a click the noo ; 
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I feel the cauld wind in my hair, 
I feel the cauld wind on my broo. 
That wee bit waxclaith on the flair 

Lifted wi’ a breath the noo. 

Was that a rat, or was it rain ? 

Was that the door shut to again ? 

I haud the banister for breath, 

An’ a’ thing hings as still as death. 

No less racy of our psychology is The Interruption, which 
chronicles the dialogue of a hypocritical old dame with her 
church visitor and her outburst of spleen on the retirement of 
the evangelist. Mr. Ogilvie knows his folk only too well. 

It must be admitted that perhaps the most ‘ considerable ’ 
and. knowledgeable of the Scottish poets adhere to English as a 
medium of expression. Although Lady Margaret Sackville, Mr. 
William Jeffrey, and the Rev. W. H. Hamilton have essayed 
Scots from time to time, the bulk of their work, past and present, 
is couched in English. Lady Margaret Sackville’s recent work 
One Hundred Little Poems, published by the Porpoise Press, and 
consisting chiefly of epitaphs and epigrams, is inspired by a spirit 
irrevocably Southern, sophisticated and polished as no modern 
Scots verse is, as the following extracts reveal : 





















‘ OBLIVION’ 


As some great house of noble stone 
Is wrecked and broken in upon, 

Break up my words and deeds. Let none 
Know where I’ve stood or whither gone. 









‘A HEART’ 


If one should take into his hand 

A little shining heap of sand, 
Open, and let it sea-ward fly— 
That was my heart and such am I. 








*THE SLAYERS’ 
* Why did you die ? ’—I died of everything : 
Life was deep water, robbing me of breath ; 
Sorrow, delight, love, music, Winter, Spring 
Slew me in turn, and, last of all, came—Death. 











The Rev. W. H. Hamilton, who will always be remembered 
for at least one line of exceptional and re-echoing beauty, ‘ The 
lost cause calls me sooner than the true,’ writes almost exclusively 
in English, and is a poet of the fine things of life, high loyalties, 
sacrifice and noble aspirations, as may be judged from his funeral 
poem To the Master of Harmonies : 
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‘ Men make too much of mere mortality, 
I’d have them set gay banners floating free 

Who seek expression o’er the dust of me . . . 
Set me vast music swelling—not that I 

Would be once thought on while it floods the sky, 
But that it speaks the dreams I have adored— 
Defiant, majestic, rapturous in Our Lord.’ 


This is the half-mystic, half-warlike spirit of the Church of 
Scotland expressed in metre. In more personal vein is 


‘Tue Sprrit’ 
The sunset speaks not, nor the woods ; 
Yet in their silence cries 
The secret voice of olden moods 
That deep within me rise. 
It gives the silent fields a song, 
Old tales to every stone, 
And calls the bygone folk along 
When I would walk alone. 


Mrs. Rachel Annand Taylor, the authoress of The Hours of 
Fiametia and much other Italianate wonder, is a poet so well 
known that little need be said of her verse in this place. Her 
Princess of Scotland remains one of the most authentic poems of 
the century associated with a romantic race, but of late she has 
confined herself more to prose. Miss Muriel Stuart, the writer of 
that most striking poem The Seed Shop, produced a book of 
verses, Poems, in 1927 in which she collected many of her most 
recent little verses of marvel. 

A poetess of rare moments is Mrs. Georgina Mase, collector 
of a poetic anthology on the subject of trees. Her glorious song 
on the Elm is, perhaps, the most arresting thing of the kind 
which has recently come from a Scottish pen. 

Miss Wendy Wood is a newcomer who writes in both Scots 
and English with beauty and expressiveness. Her best contribu- 
tion in the latter tongue is probably The Quest, inspired by the 
rhythm and motion of a railway train : 


Into the wood, 
Mazed with trees, 
Held with blackthorn, 
Caught by briar, 
A thousand thorn 
Perplexities 
Deter me 
From my heart’s desire ; 
O God, bestow the singing robe ! 
Give me the bowl of fire ! 
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Into the dark 
Pressed by time, 

Mute with longing 

To acquire 

Through dancing leaf 
And doleful wind, 

The touch 

That will awake the lyre ; 


O God, bestow the singing robe ! 
Give me the bow] of fire ! 


Her verses in Scots deal principally with the life of tramps and 
‘gangrels.’ The Tinklers is well worth quoting as a Teniers-like 
picture of life on the Scottish road : 



















Haun’ us th’ bun’le. 

Whit hae we in’t, m’dear ? 

The coggie, the baccy, the pot, 

An’ the banes fer th’ stew. 

There’s yer auld broken fife, 

An’ th’ spoon an’ th’ knife, 

An’ och ! There’s a lock o’ ma hair, 











m’dear. 
There’s no muckle there 
T’ mak’ us a hame, m’dear ; 
But if ye cud find us four walls 





Wad be under a thatch, 

I wad mak’ the fire gleam 

On each corner an’ beam— 

T’wad mak’ oor hard livin’ a game, 
m’dear. 







Also among the neophytes is Rhoda Spence, whose verse is mostly 
in Scots, but The Buried Forest in English has attracted con- 


siderable notice : 


The tree is the coal, and the coal is the earth, 
The glory of green is imprisoned deep down 
Under the mud which has given birth 
To the dreary rows of a mining town. 
And the hidden forest a prison is 
To the man who might have loved its shade, 
Crushing with grimy tyrannies 
The rightful lord of the laughing glade. 
The birds are silent, the leaves are still, 
Where he toils in the place of buried trees, 
Yet ever the daily miracle 
From out his handiwork he sees. 
For tree and blossom glow again 
In the scented flames on a million hearths. 
Out of his agony and pain 
Arise a thousand leafy births. 
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Oh, lover of home and rooftree, save 
The man who brings you forests of fire, 

Win him back from a living grave , 

Build him a world of new desire ! 


Aug. 


Of her Scots verses perhaps the most characteristic is The Sicht : 


My wife’s no wise, and the neebors say 
She shouldna’ get leave to gang her gait, 
Seekin’ by nicht, and roamin’ a’ day, 
Early and late. 
But I see nae hairm, for my Ailie’s wise 
In things ayont oor mortal ken, 
She has the po’er o’ the Seein’ Eyes, 
And doon the Glen 
She’s seekin’ aye for the fairy hill 
And oor bairn that’s gane this seeven year past, 
I ha’ena the hert to cross her will 
And keep her fast. . .. 
Hoo can I tell her the bairnie’s deid, 
And steek the door agin her flicht ? 
There’s nocht but ferlies in her heid, 
, Butshe has the Sicht ! 








The verse of other and very well known Scots writers, Messrs. 
William Jeffrey, Lewis Coutts, Frederick Branford and the Rev. 
T. T. Alexander, is, so far as the first and third are concerned, 
almost wholly in English, and in the case of the others in tradi- 
tional vein. Mr. Alexander has translated many of the psalms 
into virile Scots, and Mr. Jeffrey published in 1928 Mountain 
Songs, which reveal that his muse expands in spiritual power. 

Of course it is virtually impossible to give by the quotation of 
characteristic pieces alone any true impression of a body of 
poetry. ‘Representative’ poetry is not+inevitably the most 
excellent and, indeed, it would require at least half a hundred 
anthological pages to justify it, and I must refer the reader to the 
collections alluded to in this paper for an actual conspectus of 
current Scots verse, lest he feel that what I have written of it as a 
whole is scarcely reflected in the piéces justificatives I have placed 
before him. But that the cult of poetry is certainly advancing in 
Scotland cannot be disputed. My greatest fear for it is that iis 
natural freshness may be somewhat tarnished by the pseudo- 
intellectualism which has undoubtedly arisen out of the intensive 
educational effort which of late years has been such a marked 
feature of Scottish life, for intensive culture, like intensive 
horticulture, not infrequently results in exaggerated and scentless 
blossoms. 


Lewis SPENCE. 
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THAT a young Dutchman who died before he was twenty-five, 
who wrote in a foreign language, and was during the few years of 
his brief manhood engrossed in high affairs of Church and State ; 
that he, in spite of all the disadvantages of age, country, and 
profession, should be one of the half-dozen greatest love lyrists 
in world literature, in grace and dexterity of wit worthy to rank 
with Meleager, Catullus, Heine, De Musset, and the best of our 
English poets, may at first sight seem to be a highly contestable 
statement. And yet few who have read the Basia of Johannes 
Secundus in the original would care to deny its accuracy. It is 
true that Johannes is comparatively unknown ; but for that there 
are other reasons than those of actual merit. He lived in the early 
years of the sixteenth century and still wrote in Latin, so that 
students of ancient, and students of modern, literature are both 
apt to pass him by. This, however, does not affect his real 
excellence. He had as perfect a command of his medium as any 
artist could desire, and the Latin language in his hands shows us 
that it is as capable of expressing the sportive fancies of love as it 
is of recording the grave realities of history and iaw. 

There are many paths that lead to Helicon: some are well 
trodden, others are almost completely deserted. Among those 


least familiar to the literary pilgrim must be counted that great 
mass of Latin poetry which was being produced in nearly every 
European country during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Few to-day are the readers of the nine books of Petrarch’s Africa, 
the three books of Fracastoro’s Syphilis, or the stout volume of 
over 1000 pages which contains the Latin poems of Julius Cesar 
Scaliger. The very copiousness of this literature is in itself a 
stumbling block—a selection from the Latin verse of Italian poets 
alone runs to nearly 4000 closely printed pages—and it must also 
be acknowledged that not many of the Renaissance Latinists rise 
above a respectable mediocrity. Three writers emerge from the 
ruck—an Italian, a Scotchman, and a Welshman ; and Politian’s 
Silue, Buchanan’s Hendecasyllables, and Owen’s Epigrams are all 
excellent examples of good second-class poetry. But by the 
nature of their talent these three do not give that thrill of ecstasy 
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which a modern reader desires ; they appeal to the intellect, but 
they leave the imagination cold. The revival of Latin verse on 
classical models during the Renaissance produced one genius, 
and one genius alone, Johannes Secundus. And Johannes in 
himself is a sufficient answer to those who decry the whole move- 
ment as artificial and worthless. 

Jan Everaerts—to call him for once by his real Dutch name 
instead of the more familiar Latin form—was born at The Hague, 
November 29, 1511, one of a family of eighteen children, of whom 
nine reached manhood. His father, Nicholaus Everaerts, was a 
jurist of repute and a zealous supporter of Charles V., by whom 
he was made President of the States of Holland and Zealand. 
The imperial favour was extended to all the family, and when the 
father died in 1532, Johannes, who had been studying law under 
Alciati at Bourges, was given the place of secretary to the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo. He there established such a reputation that 
the Emperor decided he should accompany him, like another 
Ennius, on his African expedition. Johannes, however, fell ill 
and was compelled to return to Holland, where he became 
secretary to the Bishop of Utrecht. In that capacity he was 
staying at Tournay in 1536 when his malady returned, and he 
died of malignant fever October 8. He was buried at St. Amand, 
and on his tomb was engraved a Latin inscription, which may be 
translated thus : 


To Johannes Secundus, Jurist of the Hague, illustrious as orator and 
poet and famous also for his skill as a sculptor ; at first private secretary in 
Spain to Cardinal Johannes Tavera of Toledo, and then in his own country 
to Bishop George Egmond of Utrecht. He was summoned by the august 
Emperor Charles V. to perform the same functions at court, but was 
carried off by untimely death. This monument was erected to him by 
his sorrowing mother, brothers and sisters. He lived for twenty-four 
years, ten months and ten days and died in the year of Our Lord 1536 on 
October 8. 


Such, in brief, is the history of Johannes’ short life, a life not 
unlike that of Catullus, the Emperor Charles corresponding to 
Cesar, Pompey and the other statesmen with whom the Roman 
poet came in contact, the Spanish cathedral office to the embassy 

_at Bithynia, and Neera, with some slight differences, to Lesbia. 

But with Johannes his poems alone are of importance, and they 

are considerably more extensive than often is supposed, filling 

nearly 600 pages in the annotated edition of Burmann-Bosscha 
published in 1821. Of them a summary account must be given. 
We may dismiss the two books of letters in verse addressed to 
his brothers and friends and also the collection of epitaphs ; for, 
though they are no worse, they are no better than the many similar 
productions of his time. In the three books of Elegies, however, 
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Johannes reveals himself in his true light, and when he is at his 
best can fairly stand comparison with all but the greatest of 
Latin poets. Book I. is addressed to the writer’s first love, Julia, 
and concludes with three memorial elegies composed after the 
lady had married another man. Books II. and III. consist of 
miscellaneous verse, some of it of the most delightful character. 
One piece, for example, addressed to an unknown lady, might well 
have come from Ovid's youthful pen : 















When your bright eyes set all the world aglow, 
Why is your heart more cold than Scythian snow ? 
Is the pert boy who frightens mighty Jove 

Afraid to vex so fair a maid with love ? 

Nay, surely not ; such triumphs please him best, 

It is his pride to pierce a tender breast. 

Those orbs, ‘tis true, that put the sun’s light out 
Dim his faint torches and their burning flout. 

Poor Cupid scarce can check his childish tears 

And on his cheeks an angry blush appears. 

Come, little sluggard, use your darts instead, 

Or else return in shame to Venus’ bed. 

Perchance to spare that bosom you are fain 

Nor would with blood its milky whiteness stain. 
Well, set your vanquished brands to her bright eyes 
And from their depths new seeds of fire will rise. 
Then in the night, when she is fast asleep, 

And those twin stars are closed in slumber deep, 
Put to her careless breast your stealthy flame 
And with its burning breath her cold heart tame. 























But if you win, have mercy on your poet, 
Who showed you, sir, the proper way to do it. 







After the Elegies follow two books of Epigrams, the second book 
mainly translations from the Greek anthology. Johannes’ own 
efforts are in varying styles, and many of them are excellent. Here 


is one on love: 











For other ills a healing hand is found : 
Love first inflicts and then inflames the wound. 









Another epigram, addressed to a married lady living on bad terms 
with her husband, contains some sensible advice : 






A bland consent the fiercest hearts will tame, 
But angry men resist an angry dame. 

The stream that runs unchecked in channel wide 
Pursues its course with clear and tranquil tide ; 
But if ’tis forced into a narrow path 
The seething waters fret in sullen wrath. 










Equally good in its vein of youthful insolence is the piece written 
to the husband of an ugly wife : 








The other morning I espied 

By happy chance your blooming bride, 

So milky white, so fresh, so sweet, 

So modest looking and so neat. 

I thought ‘ Should heaven send me as mine 
Three such as her, I would consign 

Two of the dames to Jove’s dark brother, 
And risk it that he kept the other.’ 


In the Epigrams Johannes is slightly reminiscent of Martial ; 
but the twelve Odes, though they are written in Horatian sapphics 
and alcaics, are completely original work. One of them indeed, 
“The Dancer,’ is more like Samain’s Pannyre than anything 
Horace ever composed. 









































Borne in Dione’s ivory car 

Above the earth, I saw afar 
Youths dancing in a mirthful band 
With rosy maidens hand in hand. 

+ One tender virgin beat the ground 
With rhythmic step, and circling round 
In changing movements of the dance, 
Drew to her every thought and glance. 
Wouldst match the colour of her cheek ? 
Then milk with roses mingled seek. 
The image of her brow behold ? 

Take snow white ivory framed in gold. 


Now with a youthful arm to guide 
Her flying feet she swift would glide : 
Now disengaged she floated free, 
Dancing in single liberty. 

' And as she wove her magic maze, 
At this and that one she would gaze 
With looks of invitation coy, 
Alluring each to share her joy. 
* Oh senseless earth, how is it meet 
For you,’ I cried, ‘ to touch her feet ? 
To me resign so fair a prize 


And let her charm my heart and eyes.’ 













































































So we come to the Epithalamium and to the nineteen poems 
known as Basia, ‘ The Kisses,’ addressed to that dark flower of 
Spain whom her lover calls Nezra. In the Basia, as his fellow- 
countryman Peerlkamp says, Johannes surpasses himself, and 
there is not one of the nineteen that is not a masterpiece of light 
and graceful fancy. Some are in elegiac metre, some are anac- 
reontics, some phalecians; but they are all charming. It is, 
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therefore, perhaps superfluous to single out any one poem ; but 
if a choice has to be made, the first, seventh, eighth, and fifteenth 
may be taken as representing Johannes in all his various manners. 
The first, describing how kisses came to earth, has a touch of 
romantic imagination rare in Latin poetry. Venus, having taken 
Ascanius to Cythera, looks at her sleeping grandson and recalls 
the memory of Adonis. Fearing to disturb the youth, she presses 
a rose to her lips, and the flower returns her kiss again and again. 
Then the enraptured goddess scatters the seeds of this new delight 
over the earth ; and so it is that lovers now in kisses find solace 
for their pains. 

The seventh, lighter in style, is concerned with the rivalry of 
a lover’s eyes and lips, and laments the fact that when the lips 
are enjoying the pleasure of touch the eyes are precluded from 
the pleasure of gazing upon all the beloved’s beauty : hence, says 
the poet, eyes and lips are apt to live in continual feud. The 
eighth is addressed directly to Nezra, who in kissing had bitten 
Johannes’ tongue. Some faint idea of its music may perhaps be 
gained from the following attempt at translation : 


What frenzy was it, void of skill, 
Bade you, Nera, work your will 
Of mischief on my hapless tongue, 
And do to it this grievous wrong ? 
You knew that you had pierced my heart 
With shafts of love in every part : 
And were you still unsatisfied 
Until you had your sharp teeth tried 
Upon that other member too 
Who only lives to sing of you ? 
From early morn to eve’s decline, 
Through nights of grief and day’s sunshine, 
This faithful tongue, you know it well, 
Has only but one tale to tell. 
‘ Behold Neera’s sparkling eyes. 
Behold her braided locks,’ it cries ; 
‘ Behold her bosom white as milk, 
Behold her neck more soft than silk.’ 
Nezra’s charms in wanton verses 
Among the stars it still rehearses 
Beyond Jove’s flame, and is so zealous 
It makes the very heavens jealous. 
‘ Flower of my soul ’—they hear it call— 
*‘ My dearest life, my all in all, 
My sweetest sweetling, in whose arms 
I find escape from all alarms. 
My milk white pigeon, queen of love ’ — 
See Venus frown—‘ my turtle dove.’ 
How was it then you had the whim, 
Proud beauty, thus to injure him 
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Who dares to exalt above the skies 
The beauty of your lips and eyes ? 

It was, forsooth, because you know 

I never should so angry grow 

As not to make that tongue proclaim, 
Albeit in broken words, your fame, 
And of your teeth the praises sound 
Which dealt it this so cruel wound, 
And bleeding still your charm confess. 
O tyranny of loveliness ! 


While the eighth ‘ kiss ’ could hardly have been written by any- 
one save Johannes, the fifteenth is so exactly in Meleager’s most 


delicate style that if read only in translation it might well be 
attributed to the Syrian poet : 


As Cupid with uplifted bow 

Stood waiting, dear, to strike you down, 
He saw your cheeks with fire aglow, 

Your eyes, your breasts like Venus’ own, 


The curls that on your forehead play : 
And cast his wavering darts away. 


Swift to your arms the young god flew 
And pressed a thousand kisses on you, 
All fragrant with the Cyprian’s dew 
Breathing her myrtles’ scent upon you ; 
And by the Gods and Venus swore 


He never would annoy you more. 


What wonder then your kisses are so sweet, 
And that in love no sorrow you should meet ? 


The Epithalamium should be read last, for in the rich banquet 
of Johannes’ verse it is the final delicacy, the most glowing picture 
that can be imagined of the legitimate joys of conjugal love. To 
choose such a subject as the bridal night is already a sufficient 
proof of boldness, and there is the further consideration that 
Catullus long before had written on this theme the most melodious 
lyric in classical Latin. But Johannes emerges triumphantly 
from both dangers. In spite of the extreme delicacy of his subject, 
his most detailed descriptions are not offensive, and the beauty 
of his verse is so great that Catullus himself would acknowledge 
in him a worthy rival. In one respect indeed Johannes avoids 
rivalry: he has the good sense to adopt a different metre, and 
instead of the traditional glyconics that Catullus uses he writes in 
hendecasyllabics, producing what is probably the longest poem 
in that tricksy metre which we possess. 

The other convention, however, proper to the marriage song, 
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that of the refrain, Johannes employs with delightful effect. In 
the first half of the poem there recurs five times the line : 


‘ O felix juvenis, puella felix.’ 
‘ The bride within his arms is laid. 
O lucky youth, O lucky maid !’ 


In the second half this changes to 
‘O noctem ter et amplius beatam.’ 


‘ O rapture sweet, O soft delight. 
O happy, happy, happy night !° 


which again is repeated five times, while the original refrain ‘O 
felix’ brings the piece exultantly to an end. 

It may be that some readers will find the Basia and the 
Epithalamium too pagan for their taste. Johannes certainly is 
voluptuous ; but on the other hand he is never vicious ; and there 
are worse things in this world than healthy desire. His conception 
of love is of an earthly rather than of an ethereal nature, and he 


does not attempt to follow Dante and Petrarch in their mystical 
raptures. But although his feelings are based ultimately on the 
physical contact of two bodies, they are in themselves perfectly 
sane. The language also in which he expresses those feelings 
very seldom passes beyond the bounds of strict propriety, and, as 


he says himself in one of his most outspoken pieces, anyone who 


comes to his poems expecting to find the naughtiness of mentu- 
lated words will go away disappointed : 


Our modest maids and matrons need not shrink away, nor fear 
To turn my pages over: there is no Priapus here. 

I do not sing of monstrous loves or how the gods come down 
To frolic in our marriage beds and make our wives their own. 
My theme is harmless kissing : there is nothing that a master 
Could not read before a class of boys in school without disaster. 
*Tis true sometimes too strong a word by accident slips out ; 
And that is why our wanton maids and matrons spy about 

To see if on some naughtiness perchance they may alight. 

But there is nothing for them ; it is not for them I write. 

My chaste Neera much prefers, as you will soon discover, 


An insufficient booklet to an inefficient lover. 


































Such an apology as this has numerous parallels in English, 
and it is plain that many of our Caroline poets were well 
acquainted with Johannes, from whom indeed they freely borrow 
and adapt. One of their number, Thomas Stanley (1625-1678), 
went further, and published a translation of fourteen of the 
nineteen ‘ Kisses,’ a translation which, though far from perfect, 
is still the best that has hitherto appeared in English. Stanley, 


like most of his contemporaries, is excellent in parts, but he is 
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capable of astonishing lapses, and after the light grace of Johannes’ 
Latin, with its easy flow of repetitions and diminutives, the 
English version often seems heavy and monotonous. And as 
with the Carolines, so with the Restoration poets. Suckling, 
Sedley, Carew, Rochester and the rest are all in Johannes’ debt, 
and perhaps it is from him rather than from any classical Latin 
writer that they derive the peculiar blend of raillery and passion 
which is the distinguishing mark of their verse. 

There still remains one English poet, one far greater than any 
of these men, who in the days when he was living in Italy and 
surrendering for a brief space to the joys of life must often have 
read Johannes with sympathetic delight. The stern Milton of 
Paradise Regained, the old man lonely and blind who still would 
eat a few olives at supper to remind him of his Italian pilgrimage, 
may seem a very different figure from Nezra’s passionate lover ; 
but Milton in his grave youth felt for a time at least the charm 
of loving dalliance and, although he put it from him, he could 
write : 

a Were it not better done as others use 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair ? 


To whom more probably than to Johannes do these lines refer ? 
And of whom more probably than of Johannes was the great 
Puritan thinking when he said that as compared with rhetoric 
poetry is simple, sensuous, and passionate ? 


F. A. WRIGHT. 
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THE HABITS OF THE HARDENED OFFENDER 


In order to become officially recognised as an offender it is neces- 
sary first to pass an examination in a police court, a court of 
sessions, or a court of assize, the place of examination depending 
more or less upon the statutory nature of the offence which the 
candidate may aspire to illustrate. 

In one or other of these courts, by old-established and time- 
honoured methods of procedure, no efforts are spared in an 
endeavour to determine accurately whether any candidate who 
has been put forward by popular consent to stand for election to 
the highly exclusive company of ‘ offenders ’ is really possessed of 
the abilities he is alleged to possess, and therefore a fit person to 
figure as a representative of one at least of the many kinds of 
behaviour which are permitted to count as legitimate offences in 
his day. 

A large number of candidates fail miserably. Most of these 
slip out of court with great rapidity, as though anxious to dispel 
the illusion that they had ever been selected as likely candidates 
for fame. Others escape less easily, being first compelled to 
accept the public assurance of a judge that they leave the court 
without a stain upon their character—which, if a stain be the 
equivalent of a mark, means their failure in the examination has 
indeed been shattering. Others are advjsed good-humouredly to 
keep peacefully away from the courts for a year, and to enter 
into a recognisance to do so; while a growing number, who seem 
to offer some promise of ultimate success, are put on probation 
for a fixed period, because it has been found that with this 
encouragement a small yet reliable minority manage to achieve 
victory. 

In proportion to the population of England and Wales—to 
restrict our survey within these limits—it is lamentable to observe 
the relative scarcity of certificated offenders. One would have 
thought that the romantic careers of the burglar and the fraud, 
to name the two most popular schools in the ‘ university of 
offences,’ would have made a greater appeal to the youth of this 
generation than they seem to do. 

For success in the former of these schools, all that is really 
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essential is physical strength, an iron nerve, an intense aversion 
from fixed hours of toil in an office or workshop, a noble admiration 
for the life of a man of leisure, a dash of vanity, and a reasonable 
amount of ordinary human selfishness ; to which may or may not 
be added a liking for a happy home-circle of a conventional kind, 
or a frank preference for a less fettered form of conjugal relation- 
ship. 

Among the little collection of portraits I carry in my mind of 
offenders whose confidence I have at one time or another been 
permitted to share I recall one young man who had graduated 
very creditably as a ‘cat-burglar.” He was a delightful companion, 
and the soul of honour. On one occasion, being a little apprehen- 
sive lest my flat might be burgled during my absence abroad for a 
fortnight, I asked him to occupy it for me and safeguard it, which 
he most generously did; and I never felt more sure of the 
integrity of a caretaker than I did in this case. 

In all, he stayed with me several weeks, during which time he 
would often recount to me stories of his life and adventures. He 
said that in his opinion there could be few things on earth more 
wonderful than the first few moments after creeping into a room 
in a house he had decided to explore: the dead silence of the 
darkened room, punctuated only by the ticking of the clock and 
the corresponding beats of one’s own heart; every sense wide 
awake; every nerve alert ; the yet greater thrill did the room 
prove to be a bedroom, and the sounds to include the passive 
breathing of a sleeping person. Slowly to approach the bed with 
a cat-like tread, slowly to extend the hand to the pillow, slowly— 

very slowly—to withdraw the watch, slowly to retreat. Such a 
series of movements seemed to my friend to be an earthly antici- 
pation of anything that the Christian’s Paradise or the Buddhist’s 
Nirvana can ever hold in store for the believer. 

He always worked alone, he told me. It was safer, and one had 
not to divide the profits. I asked him whether he was ever 
bothered by the thought that the property he was annexing 
belonged to another person, to whose house he had not actually 
been invited on the night in question. He said he appreciated the 
situation completely ; but that if in spite of the anxieties of the 
insurance companies, and the quite natural apprehensions of the 
householder himself, and if in spite of the existence of the Metro- 
politan Police Force, he could, nevertheless, select a house in 
London, boldly enter it, bravely search it, magnificently rifle it, 
and divinely leave it, then—all things considered—he felt that, 
like other members of a professedly Christian community, he 
deserved his reward and should take it. 

From time to time he found himself by such methods in the 
temporary possession of essentially private means. He would 
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then retire to some hotel, where in the easy circumstances of a 
man of leisure he would take out an easel and palette and make 
pleasant little pictures of the country lanes. He would, in fact, 
lead the kind of life which appealed to him, and to which he might 
one day permanently retire, did fortune admit. 

He had received a good education in the Colonies; nor had 


there been any pressure of material circumstances to determine 


his choice of artistic expression. Fate brought him to England, 
Fate introduced him on the journey to an international train- 
thief, and his first exploit was the abduction, not of an heiress, 
but of her handbag, on a P.L.M. express. He said he was 
astonished to discover how easy it was to take that handbag, 
while it occurred to him almost simultaneously how very easy it 
was to earn a living in an unconventional but quite agreeable 
way. 
At times he found it convenient to engage in some ordinary 
occupation, working at a fixed wage like any other citizen ; but 
when this occurred it was usually in order to have leisure and 
opportunity to study the ways of some business firm with a view 
to ascertaining the most convenient moment when the firm’s 
wages could be safely deposited in the pocket of one of its members 
only. 

That he succeeded in at least one of such enterprises I have 
no reason whatever to doubt, for it immediately preceded an 
extensive tour he much enjoyed in the Lake District. 

He had a singular power over dogs, a gift which he discovered, 
so he told me, by accident in the midst of one of his nocturnal 
adventures. He had entered a house by what proved to be the 
study window, and, finding nothing of any negotiable value in the 
room, he was minded to proceed into the hall. On opening the 
study door he found himself, to his dismay, face to face with a 
large house-dog. He looked at the dog, and the dog looked at 
him. He patted the dog, and the dog surrendered. Become now 
the best of friends, they wandered about the house together, the 
dog taking an evident personal interest in all his activities. His 
task done, they bade each other an affectionate farewell. 

It was some considerable time before he had his first encounter 
with the police. He had decided to visit two houses next door to 
each other, and while engaged upon his survey in the second 
house the unimaginative occupant of the first house awoke and, 
discovering her losses, saluted the whole neighbourhood with 
a lengthy solo on a police-whistle. This obliged him hastily to 
leave the house he was in and seek refuge in its garden, where he 
remained under the shadow of a tree until found there by two 
policemen. 

He was committed for trial at the London Sessions, where he 
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found favour in the sight of Sir Robert Wallace. Since, however, 
Scotland Yard had as yet nothing to say to his artistic credit, he 
was placed upon probation, and in gratitude made it perfectly 
plain that two days, and not two years, was amply sufficient to 
enable him to try again. On his next encounter with the police 
he managed to part company with his escort, after which he 
enjoyed quite a reasonable space of liberty before he was again 
captured, and this time deemed worthy to be initiated into the 
mysteries of Wormwood Scrubs, that imposing training centre 
for backward and forward citizens in the Ducane Road, Shepherd's 
Bush, governed by one of the kindest-hearted gentlemen in 
England. Here he abode nine months, finding solace in the 
carpenters’ shop and useful practice in the gymnasium. Even 
here he managed to make some sketches and to write one or two 
very moving sonnets. 

It was soon after his return from this training centre that I 
had the good fortune to make his acquaintance. To be perfectly 
frank, he was a little depressed in both body and soul, so he 
gladly accepted the offer of a roof and companionship. He felt 
at the moment that his nerve had diminished, and that his right 
hand had lost her cunning. He said he had a mind to fall to the 
low level of everyday citizenship. He would be willing to take 
any job. So we hunted about, and after nearly eight weeks, 
during which time, as I have said, he minded my flat for a 
fortnight, I did succeed in persuading a well-known and broad- 
minded employer to give him work as a packer at the usual wages. 
He packed confectionery for a fortnight, and set up for himself. 
He then disappeared. The last I heard of him was that he had 
recovered his nerve. 

Second in popularity in the ‘ university of offences’ is the 
‘school of fraud.’ In this department it is essential that the 
candidate should be possessed of a vivid imagination and a 
natural capacity to tell convincing lies. To these fundamental 
characteristics may be added with advantage that charm of 
personality that produces an hypnotic effect on any susceptible 
strangers 

There emerged one bright morning from Wormwood Scrubs a 
tall, prepossessing young man with a physique appropriate to an 
ex-guardsman, who had attained at least physical uprightness. 
In the days when I still visited that prison he had greatly 
impressed me by his conversation and charm of manner ; so much 
so indeed that I had invited him to consider my flat as his home 
for the first three weeks, if need be, on his return to the metropolis. 
Those three weeks turned out to be, for me, as momentous as 
any three weeks Miss Elinor Glynn could ever have provided for 
her readers in Lucerne. Fairly well seasoned by this time to the 
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minds and ways of burglars, I had not as yet encountered a master 
of the art of fraud. 

For some time prior to his release he had written me letters, in 
which he showed himself quite plainly to be a man of the highest 
ideals, a lover of good literature, and a philosopher of no mean 
order. His only complaint seemed to be that owing to a concatena- 
tion of adverse circumstances I was, in fact, the only friend he 

in the world. This in the long run ceased to surprise 
me in the least, but at the moment it produced within me those 
feelings of sympathy the production of which is the first duty of 
any self-respecting artist in mendacity. 

Like the late lamented Mr. Barnum, this young man must have 
thanked God in his cell that ‘ every moment a fool is born into 
the world.’ As may easily be imagined, we became fast friends ; 
indeed, at one time I questioned whether I ever should succeed in 
breaking our friendship. He became so inordinately fond of me 
that my sympathies gradually transferred themselves from him- 
self to Frankenstein. Let me endeavour to indicate some of his 
habits. 

As often as not a man’s character reveals itself in some simple 
action of apparent unimportance. Looking back, I recognise 
now that he revealed himself to me the first day at lunch in a 
small Italian restaurant, the day of his release. In order not 
to embarrass him when we were in public, I had provided him 
with a week’s pocket-money, so that no one might imagine that he 
was otherwise than a self-supporting, independent citizen. Thus 
at lunch we each ordered our own selection from the menu. We 
were most independent, but when the bills were presented he 
succeeded in making me feel that I ought to pay both. 

The same evening, in the recesses of a comfortable little 
tavern, for which he said he had a sentimental affection, he 
introduced me to a most interesting habitué of Soho, whose know- 
ledge of our penal methods considerably exceeded my own, in that 
he had twice retired into penal servitude, and had experienced 
the ‘ cat ’ for that highly-specialised art of robbery with violence. 
In the company of this cheery gentleman, two confidence trick- 
sters, and a young man of whom it was explained to me that he 
‘ played the part of husband for the sake of respectability,’ we 
made a merry little party in a corner of the saloon bar. Being a 
trifle uncertain of my own relation to the surroundings, I inquired 
tentatively of my friend as to what precisely I was supposed to 
be. He said his friends would take it for granted that I was 
a crook solicitor, while everyone else would think I was a “ bogey.’ 
This information and some port naturally restored my confidence 


completely. 
Very soon after this my friend found favour in the sight of 
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. @ young lady, who led a life of perfect respectability in Pimlico, 
but who, it turned out, adored week-ends at Brighton in congenial 
company. This I did not immediately discover, but it necessitated 
my friend inventing some plausible excuse for absenting himself 
frequently from my flat, and for several days at a time whenever 
possible. He had apparently represented himself to the lady as 
a man of means, perhaps not very conventionally obtained, but 
that did not seem in the least to worry her. The pressing question 
therefore arose as how best to raise the requisite funds for enter- 
taining her. 

Faced with this difficulty, he turned very naturally to the 
only friend he possessed. He commenced by instalments to 
acquaint me with his life-history: his early childhood in a 
northern industrial city; his difficulties at home; his first 
attempts at earning his living ; the death of his foster-mother ; 
the kindness of a landlady ; his popularity ; his going to sea ; his 
first affaire de ceur—all of which he described so vividly that by 
the time he had finished it was difficult not to believe that I had 
known him for all these years and had therefore good reason to 
perceive what a charming, trusty youth he was. 

Very gradually he worked upon my feelings and helped me to 
grasp how the whole chances of his future depended upon his going 
back to the scenes of his childhood, making peace if he could with 
his old foster-father, who had never really got over his departure 
and who would help him as none other could to escape from the 
taint of his imprisonment and restart another life where he would 
win back, step by step, his lost prestige. So much was he moved 
by his own narrative that he purchased out of his pocket-money 
a time-table and marked the best trains to the city of his origin, 
and also the return trains in case his mission failed. Subsequently 

he explained to me that he performed this last action simply on 
the principle that ‘ if you are going to do a thing at all, you may 
as well do it thoroughly.’ Suffice it to say that, improbable as 
the pretext sounds in print, so skilfully did he tell his story, so 
reasonable, so convincing, did he make it seem, that before I knew 
where I was I made it possible for him to revisit his lost relatives 
in that northern city in such a way that he would not be any 
encumbrance to them. He departed for King’s Cross. 

A week later he returned from Brighton with a portmanteau 
containing, in addition to his own wardrobe, a highly decorative 
pair of ladies’ shoes. 

As a matter of fact, by a strange and roundabout chance, I 
had been privately warned of his change of itinerary, but I 
decided not immediately to disclose this on his arrival back ; and, 
as it turned out, my patience was rewarded, for he gave me a 
graphically touching account of his complete reconciliation with 
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his old foster-parent on the Tyneside, and the prospects of a job 
in the near future. To this I listened with the respect due to a 
great artist. At length he paused. 

* But actually,’ I remarked, ‘ you left Brighton this morning.’ 

He sat for a few moments in silence. Then he told me what a 
weight off his conscience this was ; how glad he was that I had 
found him out, in that now our friendship, so far from being ended, 
had only just begun. I was completely annihilated. 

By every rule of common-sense I ought to have shown him the 
front door ; the fact that I did not do so is difficult to explain, 
and must be attributed, I suppose, to the influence of haunting 
memories of ‘seventy times seven’ and to a fatal weakness for 
affording artists ample opportunities for self-expression. He sur- 
vived this dénouement. He got his money by false pretences, 
and I gladly figured as his accessory before and after the fact. 
Mea culpa. 

Brighton, it transpired, had permanently cured him of his 
infatuation. He returned the slippers to Cinderella and I paid 
the postage. 

His next act of grace was an act of humanity to a young 
burglar, a former accomplice, about to return to the world from 
Wandsworth. Would I put him up for a few days ? 

So Billy arrived one October morning and proved to be one 
of the best cooks I have ever encountered. He was a burglar 
pure and simple, a most lovable fellow who never did any- 
thing fraudulent save out of loyalty to the benefactor who had 
imported him. They went out together of an evening, and the 
result before long was a supper-party at the flat to two Piccadilly 
ladies, one of whom had seen the inside of Holloway, and the 
other of whom had ‘ her boy’ in Pentonville. I insisted upon the 
observance of a certain minimum of behaviour. We played 
a rubber of whist and pledged our good companionship in port, 
and, save for the fact that one lady burst into tears and had 
to be assisted into a taxi, it was quite a mannerly entertain- 
ment. 

Shortly after this Billy left to take up house for a while with 
the Holloway lady, and about the same time my friend likewise 
went to stay with another peripatetic philosopher of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, who consented willingly for a while to play the exacting 
v6le of the only friend he possessed on earth. 

He still, however, visited me frequently, and always in order 
to tell me some new and moving tale of imminent distress that 
must be relieved, or of some pending good fortune that must be 
financed. I reduced my hospitality to occasional meals and inter- 
mittent half-crowns, and the only reason I have to suppose that 
he still thought much of me was the sudden disappearance one 
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day of my entire wardrobe, coupled with the recollection that 
my suits fitted him like a glove. 

I had on more than one occasion refused his more ambitious 
requests, despite a curious habit he had of repeating at intervals 
a sentence that remains in my mind. It was this: ‘ No one buta 


fool blackmails, but there is such a thing as verbal blackmail.’ | 


was so much impressed by this cryptic remark that I told him one 
day that by a curious chance my family solicitors were well-known 
experts in dealing with blackmail. He inquired the name of the 
firm, and I told him. He was visibly moved. 

The actual termination of our companionship (I touch wood) 
came about in a manner worthy of a Drury Lane melodrama. He 
pitched such a magnificent story of his decision to go to sea once 
more that my desire to picture him afloat led me to believe that 
for once he might be speaking the truth. Thus it was arranged 
that he should sail on a certain Tuesday afternoon at 4 p.m., for 
the purposes of which he had extracted a not unwilling 44. Thus 
I was genuinely sorry to see him arrive to tea that self-same 
afternoon at 5 p.m. 

To explain his advent he produced a story that would have 
done credit to Scheherazadé herself in the hour of her extremity. 
He said that the previous evening, in a fit of aberration, he had 
decided to pay one last farewell visit to the West End ; that, as 
luck would have it, he had met the lady from Shaftesbury Avenue 
from whom he had (so he said) for some time parted ; that he 
stopped to wish her good-bye, and that while so doing he had been 
interrupted by her new gallant, who, stung with jealousy, had 
struck him. A fight had ensued, he had knocked his rival out, had 
left him on the pavement, and had then fled. He had since heard 
he had been taken to hospital and was not expected to recover. 


The police were on his track. News of his going to sea had been | 


told them by the girl, to whom he had unfortunately named the 
ship. He dared not approach the docks ; he was a hunted man. 
The noose was already round his neck. He must get out of London 
that night. He must have rol. 

I told him I did not believe one single word of his story, and 
that he would not receive one farthing. 

We were quite alone in the flat, which was a basement flat in 
a fairly lonely road. He had the physique of a guardsman, and 
understood jiu-jitsu. I weighed just under ten stone, and was 
unarmed. Moreover, I have an inveterate dislike to brawls. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘ what are you going to do?’ 

He said: ‘ Unless you write me a cheque for ro/. I shall be 
obliged to take what I think is sufficient to raise that sum.’ 

I replied: ‘ It is in your power to do so, if you feel you can 
do so.’ 
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He seemed sad, asking me why I forced him to do so dis- 
tasteful a deed. Then he said: ‘If I tied you up and cut the 
telephone wire, and you said you could not describe me, you 
would get the insurance money.’ 

I replied that I thought the plan had its drawbacks, and that 
I did not want to be tied up. He then most reluctantly set to 
work, and I did my best to help him in the selection of the articles 
of jewellery and clothing he wanted. Half way through he asked if 
he might have a glass of sherry, whieh I poured out for him. 
He needed it badly. There was little of worth in the flat, save 
my watch, my clothes, and a valuable gramophone. I asked him 
not totake the gramophone. Hesaid he would leave it if I wrote 
a cheque for 5/. I told him to take the gramophone. Heavily 
weighted, therefore, with a suit-case tightly packed, a case of 
records, the gramophone on one shoulder and my watch and 
rings in his pocket, he asked me, as he had so much to carry, 
whether I would open the front door for him. I assured him that 
nothing would give me greater pleasure. Toujours la polttesse. 
He passed out into the night. 

I walked over to the telephone, took up the receiver, but on 
second thought replaced it. I decided to wait and see what 
happened. I did not have to wait long. Within a month, as I 
fully expected, he retired to Wandsworth for a short period, at 
the instigation of a man whose gas-meter till he had deprived of 
its contents as a mark of regard for his hospitality. 

This man knew of my existence and became suddenly unhappy 
about a small collection of pawn-tickets he had in his possession. 
He asked me to go and see them. Ididso. And the next morning 
I took a taxi and collected my watch, my rings, my gramophone, 
and most of my other belongings from an area that extended 
from Lower Marsh to the upper reaches of the Tottenham Court 
Road. 

I came in time to regard my friend with something approaching 
affection, and to feel that gratitude that is always felt by a pupil 
to the master who has taught him some valuable lessons in human 
experience. In this case I think the fees were rather high ; but 
the fees of the specialist are always far in excess of those of the 
general practitioner. 

He has since undergone two further courses in citizenship 
at Wandsworth, but seems to possess very little ability for this 
kind of career, 

Some of my readers may possibly think that it would have been 
rightful on my part to have telephoned for the police after the 
departure of my friend on the evening aforementioned. By way 
of apology I must respectfully point out that it has become my 
considered opinion that it is foolish to have arrested the person 
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whose habits you are engaged upon studying, and thereby to 
curtail such an interesting pursuit, so long as the person under 
observation pays one the touching compliment of asking oneself 
to play the victim’s part. Further, it must be borne in mind that 
I did not approach my offenders in the capacity of a moralist or 
a rescuer, but merely in that of an observer of a department of 
human nature in which there appears to be room left for study— 
to wit, the habits of the hardened offender. 

In this article I have tried to indicate the habits of two 
hardened offenders who crossed my path and who afforded me 
sufficient opportunity to observe their idiosyncrasies of behaviour, 
Needless to say, it has only been possible to provide the reader 
with a general impression of their respective capabilities. Both 
were artists of distinction in their own fields of enterprise, and 
both, I make no doubt, under the egis of our present penal 
methods, will have ample scope in which to perfect their spiritual 
gifts: I am wholly incompetent to decide whether they should be 
described as wicked, mad, abnormal or supernormal. To me they 
seemed to be pleasantly unusual persons, encouragers of thought 
and artists of a kind. _ Perhaps they ought to be removed, if the 
land is to be made safe for Democracy ; but the disappearance of 
the aristocrats, like the twilight of the gods, makes the civilised 
earth a depressing place to live in. 


ARTHUR R. L. GARDNER. 
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& Co., New York. 16s. A review of the English language by the pro- 
fessor of English at Ohio University. 


HenricH Mann. “ Berlin.” Gollancz. 7s. 6d. Fiction. Hailed as 
revolutionary when it appeared in 1900, now definitely old-fashioned. 


Betty May. “Tiger Woman.’ Duckworth. 10s. 6d. Autobio- 
graphy. Frank confessions of a reckless woman, a well-known artist’s 
model. 
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